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Mosr of our readers must be acquainted with Dr. Johnson’s 
celebrated argument against religious poetry. In case, however, 
there be any who have forgotten it, we now proceed to lay it before 
them. 


“ It has been the frequent lamentation of good men, that verse has been 
too little applied to the purposes of worship, and many attempts have been 
made to animate devotion by pious poetry. That they have very seldom 
attained their end is sufficiently known; and it may not be improper to 
inquire why they have miscarried. 

‘¢ Let no pious ear be offended if I advance, in opposition to many 
authorities, that poetical devotion cannot often please. The doctrines of 
religion may, indeed, be defended in a didactic poem ; and he who has the 
happy power of arguing in verse, will not lose it because his subject is 
sacred. A poet may describe the beauty and the grandeur of nature, the 
flowers of the Spring and the harvests of Autumn, the vicissitudes of the 
tide and the revolutions of the sky, and praise the Maker for his works in 
lines which no reader shall lay aside. The subject of the disputation is not 
piety, but the motives of piety ; that of the description is not God, but the 
works of God. 

“ Contemplative piety, or the intercourse between God and the human 
soul, cannot be poetical. Man, admitted to implore the mercy of his Crea- 
tor, and plead the merits of his Redeemer, is already in a higher state than 
poetry can confer. ; 

“ The essence of poetry is invention; such invention as, by producing 
something unexpected, surprises and delights. The topics of devotion are 
few, and being few, are universally known; but few as they are, they can 
be made no more; they can receive no grace from novelty of sentiment, 
and very little from novelty of expression. 
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“‘ Poetry pleases by exhibiting an idea more grateful to the mind than 
things themselves afford. This effect proceeds from the display of those 
parts of nature which attract, and the concealment of those which repel, 
the imagination: but religion must be shown as it is; suppression and 
addition equally corrupt it ; and such as it is, it is known already. 

‘“ From poetry the reader justly expects, and from good poetry always 
obtains, the enlargement of his comprehension and elevation of his fancy ; 
but this is rarely to be hoped by Christians from metrical devotion. What- 
ever is great, desirable, or tremendous, is comprised in the name of the 
Supreme Being. Omnipotence cannot be exalted ; infinity cannot be ampli- 
fied; perfection cannot be improved. 

The employments of pious meditation are faith, thanksgiving, repentance, 
and supplication. Faith, invariably uniform, cannot be invested by fancy 
with decorations. Thanksgiving, the most joyful of all holy effusions, yet 
addressed to a Being without passions, is confined to a few modes, and is 
to be felt rather than expressed. Repentance, trembling in the presence of 
the Judge, is not at leisure for cadences and epithets. Supplication of man 
to man may diffuse itself through many topics of persuasion; but suppli- 
cation to God can only cry for mercy. 

“ Of sentiments purely religious, it will be found that the most simple 
expression is the most sublime. Poetry loses its lustre and its power, 
because it is applied to the decoration of something more excellent than 
itself. All that pious verse can do is to help the memory and delight the 
ear, and for these purposes it may be very useful; but it supplies nothing 
to the mind. ‘The ideas of christian theology are too simple for eloquence, 
too sacred for fiction, and too majestic for ornament ; to recommend them 
by tropes and figures, is to magnify by a concave mirror the sideral hemi- 
sphere.”—Joknson’s Lives of the Poets—Wa.ter. 

A paradox like this is best answered by an appeal to facts, of 
which our good doctor must have been blissfully oblivious, when he 
was penning these grandiloquent paragraphs. The psalms, the 
prophets, the catholic hymns, the fairest flowers of Italian literature, 
the melodies “ that fill the spacious times of great Elizabeth,”’—and 
then Herbert, and Crashaw, and Vaughan, and Habingdon, and many 
others,—-settle the question, all reasoning to the contrary notwith- 
standing. With such affluence of practical refutation as this, it may 
seem needless that we should dwell on Dr. Johnson's position any 
longer, especially as his critical authority has passed quite away, 
albeit the healthy influence of his private life and conversation 
remains still among us. But the reasoning, however got rid of by 
facts, and however fallacious in itself, is yet somewhat forcible and 
startling; and the human mind has a natural longing to adjust 
theory and observation, reasoning and experience. And, in the 
second place, without reference to the authority of Johnson, we now 
and then hear the like in conversation with literary men, who are apt 
to mistake their want of acquaintance with, and interest in the world 
haunted by the religious poet, and the associations to which he appeals, 
and their consequent disrelish for his song, for an incompatibility 
between that world, along with those associations, and poetry. 

The pith, we take it, of Dr. Johnson’s objection is contained in 
the words, ‘ Contemplative piety, or the intercourse between God 
and the human soul, cannot be poetical ; man, admitted to implore 
the mercy of his Creator, and plead the merits of his Redeemer, is 
already in a higher state than poetry can confer.” This sentence is 
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not a very favourable specimen of Johnson's accuracy, either of 
speech or thought. ‘* Contemplative piety, ” and “ the intercourse 
between God and the human soul,” are phrases, to our apprehension, 
of any thing but the same meaning. Dismissing the former as being 
obviously one used by the author with no definite object before his 
mind, let us keep to the latter, and see how the case stands. Now 
that “ the intercourse between God and the human soul cannot be 
poetical,” is a proposition which, as far as it has any meaning, we 
readily admit ; and for this reason,—that intercourse Is itself a fact, 
a solemn reality, whether men write poetry or not. One might as 
well say, that the fact of the creation, or the existence of the Chris- 
tian Church, cannot be poetical. But to come a little nearer to what 
Johnson intended, though not what he has said. We grant that, in 
the most solemn acts of prayer and communion, it would not be very 
natural or suitable, and would probably not be possible, to express our- 
selves in poetry. For then only certain words will suit our need, and 
they must be words few and full of awe, as exactly expressing the reality 
itself as mortal words can, and shutting out, as far as may be, the 
things and the associations of sense. We think liardly any man, 
certainly hardly any man who has entered into the spirit of the 
Liturgy, or who really appreciates his Saviour’s gift of the Lord’s 
Prayer, will maintain the contrary of this. But does it follow that 
no thoughts, sentiments, or associations, connected with this ‘ inter- 
course between God and the human soul”—none of those myriad 
gradations of feeling between the sublimest moments of conscious 
communion and absolute indifference—no utterance of religious 
sympathy with others, of a common joy, a common woe, or a com- 
mon refreshment—can be poetical? If this be so, either religion or 
poetry has a much more limited hold of our complex being than we 
have hitherto imagined. ‘That ‘ man admitted to implore the mercy 
of his Creator, and plead the merits of his Redeemer, is in a higher 
state than poetry can confer,” we dare not deny; for we hold that 
he is in a higher state than any thing but Divine grace can confer. 
But, though his regenerate condition cannot be idealized or glorified 
by art, yet his words and expressions about it, and his subordinate 
sentiments connected with it, very often may be ; and this is all for 
which we imagine any one will contend. Beyond the point we have 
been arguing, there is hardly any thing in the paragraphs we have 
quoted which requires notice. Whatever semblance of reasoning the 
remainder may possess is owing entirely to the low and fallacious 
notion of poetry which was general in Johnson’s time, and under 
which he laboured so grievously himself. The time has gone by in 
which the question of religious poetry would present itself to any 
cultivated mind in such a form as whether we could “ recommend” 
“the ideas of christian theology” “ by tropes and figures,” or whether 
poetry can be “applied to the decoration” of religion. 

Having thus essayed such a work of supererogation as refuting an 
argument which is directly in the teeth of a thousand facts, and 
having, as we trust, shown that there is in this case no contrariety 
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between theory and experience, let us now refresh ourselves by turn- 
ing to a few of those facts, and surveying one department of that 
experience. To the abundance of religious poetry which the Church 
may appropriate out of nearly every civilized kindred and tongue, it 
is delightful to think that our own language has contributed no un- 
worthy share. Ina general point of view, we may say, that nearly 
all our great poetry is of a religious character. The poets, indeed, 
have not always “kept the heights which they were competent to 
gain ;” but their finest strains, notwithstanding, bear the mark of the 
Cross, and are in tune with the Church’s voice; and we possess 
numbers professedly and consistently religious. ‘* The sage, serious 
Spenser” has ever been the choice repast of pure and devout minds 
among us,—and long may he continue to be so! Long may the 
youth of both sexes have his visions of truth and purity before 
them !—long may they rise on his wings to the spectacle of heavenly 
beauty, and the feeling of heavenly love! Amid what a starry host 
Spenser “ rode brightest,” Mr. Cattermole has put it in the power of 
every one to see by his excellent specimens of the Sacred Poetry of 
the Seventeenth Century,* in which work he very properly includes 
the author of the Fairy Queen, notwithstanding that he died in the 
century before, while others nearly his contemporaries lived some way 
beyond the year 1601. We know no better present to put into the 
hands of the young than these two little volumes. Besides extracts 
from Spenser, Davies, Crashaw, Vaughan, and others, they will find, 
in a state nearly entire, one of the most splendid poems in the Eng- 
lish language, on which they are not very likely elsewhere to light, 
Giles Fletcher's Christ’s Victory and Triumph. This wonderful, 
though little known, work of genius is the solitary legacy bequeathed 
by its author, and supplied Milton with the most striking feature in 
the plot of Paradise Regained. It contains stanzas of nearly un- 
equalled melody and richness ; of which, though we trust that, since 
their re-publication by Mr. Cattermole, they are familiar to many of 
our readers, we cannot resist citing the following as specimens. ‘The 
poet is describing Christ’s triumph, and his entry into heaven. 


‘¢¢ Toss up your heads, ye everlasting gates, 
And let the Prince of Glory enter in; 
At whose brave volley of sidereal states 
The sun to blush and stars grow pale were seen ; 
When leaping first from earth He did begin 
To climb his angel wings : then open hang 
Your crystal doors.’—So all the chorus sang 

Of heavenly birds, as to the stars they nimbly sprang. 


‘** Hark! how the floods clap their applauding hands, 
The pleasant valleys singing for delight ; 
The wanton mountains dance about the lands, 
The while the fields, struck with the heavenly light, 
Set all their flowers a smiling at the sight; 





* Sacred Poetry of the Seventeenth Century, &c.; with an Introductory Essay 
and Critical Remarks, by the Rev. R, Cattermole, B.D. Hatchards. 1835. 
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The trees laugh with their blossoms ; and the sound 
Of the triumphant shout of praise that crown’d 
The flaming Lamb, breaking through heaven, hath passage found. 


“ Outleap the antique patriarchs. all in haste, 
To see the powers of hell in triumph led, 
And with small stars a garland interchas’d 
Of olive leaves they bore to crown His head, 
That was before with thorns degloriéd. 
After them flew the prophets, brightly stol’d 
In shining lawn, and wimpled manifold, 

Striking their ivory harps, strung all in chords of gold, 

“To which the saints victorious carols sang,— 

Ten thousand saints at once, that with the sound 
The hollow vaults of heaven for triumph rang ; 
The cherubim their clamours did confound 

With all the rest, and clapt their wings around; 
Down from their thrones the dominations flew, 
And at his feet their crowns and sceptres threw ; 

And all the princely souls fell on their faces low. 

“ Nor can the martyrs’ wounds them stay behind, 
But out they rush among the heavenly crowd, 
Seeking their Heaven out of their heaven to find; 
Sounding their silver trumpets out so loud 
That the shrill noise broke through the starry cloud : 
And all the virgin souls, in pure array, 

Came dancing forth and making joyous play. 

So Him they led along into the courts of day. 


“ So Him they led into the courts of day, 
Where never war nor wounds abide Him more; 
But in that house eternal peace doth play, 
Acquieting the souls that knew before 
Their way to heaven through their own blood did score ; 
But now, estranged from all misery 
As far as heaven and earth discoasted lie, 
Swelter in quiet waves of immortality.” 
Christ's Victory and Triumph, book iv. 


We cannot afford to extract more from this magnificent poem ; 
but we assure our readers that the sublimity of the stanzas we have 
Jaid before them, and of hosts of others, is far from the only merit 
they will find in it. It is marked, in most places, full as much by 
opulence of terrestrial imagery, and by the sweetness so peculiar to 
the Elizabethan age. 

It is not, however, our present purpose to discuss our old sacred 
poetry, which we will now dismiss with one remark, applicable, as we 
shall afterwards have occasion to observe, to our modern also. With 
all the exuberance of it, for which Englishmen have to be thankful, 
it belongs, when not quite beside the question we are about to raise, 
as in the case of a sacred epic, almost entirely to one division—the 
private and personal. We have hardly any thing in our language like 
religious verse generally fit for congregational use. The exceptions, as 
far as we know, are confined to Sternhold and Hopkins in a few of 
their happier moments, to parts of the Scotch Presbyterian Psalm- 
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book, to the noble Easter hymn—‘“ Jesus Christ is risen to-day,” 
and to the Morning and Evening Hymns of Bishop Ken. The 
probable cause of this deficiency is not very hard to find. Our 
literature, in any ordinary sense of the term, dates from the Refor- 
mation ; ‘and catholic though our Elizabethan poetry be, it is yet 
inspired by the genius of protestantism. It would not have been 
the great and living treasure it is had the case been otherwise,—had 
it not given utterance to all the holy stirrings of the age in which it 
was produced. But the Reformation, viewed on its best side, was a 
protest on behalf of personal religion,—it was a witness borne to the 
duties and the prerogative e of the individual conscience. The ques- 
tions it raised, in the first instance, were questions relating not to 
the constitution, the calling, or the endowments of the Church, but 
to the state of the individual before God. ‘l'hose questions led to 
others which convulsed society,—disturbed the unity not merely of 
the Church at large, but of whatever branches of it were led to en- 
tertain them,—and put every religious thinker, as it were, on self- 
defence. Such an age (and it is no impeachment against it to say 
so) was, of course, no fit one for producing strains such as might stir 
the congregation by one great and holy feeling, and lead them to 
merge the individual in the thought of the mercies, the joys, and the 
glories which belonged to the body of Christ. Nor have we ever yet 
got rid of the hindrance to so doing to which we were then subjected. 
As we have been led to mention Bishop Ken, it will not be out 
of character with this rambling article that we should pause for a 
few moments upon him, albeit our professed subject remains yet to 
be entered on. ‘Though far, in general, from being a very gifted 
poet, he, nevertheless, rose three times into a high and catholic 
strain, in his Morning, his Evening, and his Midnight Hymns. Of 
these, the first two are familiar to us all as household words. The 
third, however, is much less known, though, in respect of poetry, the 
finest of the three. Let our readers judge from the following 
extracts :— 
“ All praise to Thee, in light array’d, 

Who light Thy dwelling-place hast made ; 

A boundless ocean of bright beams 

From Thy all-glorious Godhead streams. 

“ The sun, in its meridian height, 

Is very darkness in Thy sight. 

My soul, oh! lighten and inflame 

With thought and love of Thy great name. 


“ Blest Jesu! Thou, on heaven intent, 
Whole nights hast in devotion spent; 
But I, frail creature, soon am tir’d, 
And all my zeal is soon expir’d. 


** My soul! how canst thou weary grow 
Of antedating bliss below, 
In sacred hymns and heavenly love, 
Which will eternal be above? 
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*« Shine on me, Lord; new life impart ; 
Fresh ardour kindle in my heart. 
One ray of Thy all-quickening light 
Dispels the sloth and clouds of night. 

“ Lord, lest the tempter me surprise, 
Watch over Thine own sacrifice ; 

All loose, all idle thoughts cast out, 
And make my very dreams devout.” 


We must now hasten to the subject we all along intended some- 
how to reach—the sacred poets of our own day. Nor, in truth, after 
quitting Ken, is there anything that need detain us from it. The 
theology and the poetry of last century rank pretty much alike; and 
of Cowper, the only very pure and genuine sacred poet* whom it pro- 
duced, enough has long ago been said, whether we regard the merits 
of his poetry, or the faults of his divinity. 

Coming, then, down to our own time, three facts merit observation, 
—Ist, the increasing tendency of true poets among us to the Christian 
religion. ‘To detect this, we need not have recourse to works pro- 
fessedly religious. With the exception of Byron, Shelley, and Keats, 
no poet of any consideration has appeared in England this century, 
whose works, taken as a whole, have a tendency to alienate men from 
the faith; and of these, while the reputation of two of them as artists 
will always keep pace with a just appreciation of art, we suspect that the 
peculiar fascination has passed away. There is a tone, indeed, in some 
of the earlier works of Wordsworth, which, were it unremedied by 
the general scope of the whole, we should be inclined to denounce 
as dangerous ; nor do we anyhow think that, grand and glorious, and 
even pure and purifying, as it is, such a poem as his Tintern Abbey 
is perfectly adjusted to “the obedience of faith.” But it would be 
unfair to dwell any longer just now on the name of Wordsworth in 
connexion with dangers against which we are sure he would be the 
first to warn us, and to forget how purifying and redeeming has 
been the influence of his mighty genius. Coleridge’s mind was 
eminently religious even in its aberrations; and perhaps his poetry is a 
reflection of the most healthful, if not the sublimest, parts of his being. 

But neither is it of them, nor of their kindred stars of the first 
magnitude, that we mean to speak at present. For these (and 
we do not mean it for an impeachment against them) are not our 
religious poets. ‘They are or were religious men, no doubt, and their 
poetry bears its witness to the fact, being on the side of God and of 
good, not of the devil and evil ; of truth and love instead of darkness 
and self-will ; of law and obedicnce against pride and rebellion. But 
their strains, however in accordance with religion, are not for the most 
part immediately religious—they are not direct acts of worship. And 
turning to those which are, we come to our second observation, which, 
like our first, is of a gratifying character—that in the present day our 





* Young is not to be passed over—but with all his merit, his frequent depth, and 
occasional sublimity, we cannot bestow on him the epithets we have applied to Cowper. 
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religious poetry—that to which both adjective and substantive are 
justly applied—has been produced by clergymen. Beyond the names of 
Heber, Mant, Keble, Trench, Moultrie, Lyte, Alford, Faber, and the 
authors of the Lyra Apostolica, we hardly know where, and indeed have 
no wish, to look. In truth, as regards us, they will prove more than 
sufficient, overflowing, on supposition of each receiving his fair amount 
of notice, the bounds of this article, and, we own, in these busy days, 
of our individual amount of reading. We must therefore speak of 
those with whom we happen to be more or less acquainted ; not 
meaning any disparagement to the remainder of our list, of all the 
names in which we have been led to think highly. 

Our third observation is to this effect, that the feature we have 
mentioned as characteristic of our previous religious poetry—its being 
personal and individual, instead of congregational and catholic—marks 
too that of the present age. Nearly the ‘only religious poet who has 
attempted anything original for the purposes of public worship 
is Bishop Heber; and elegant as are his hymns, and free, too, as they 
are from any thing unconciliatory of the popular taste, it must, 
we think, be admitted, that they have taken no hold on the public 
mind whatever, and are not likely ever to give the smallest colour to 
the tone of our public services. 

In truth, Heber was not the man for such a work. The celebrity 
of his name is owing to other causes than the force of his mind, or the 
merit of any of his productions. The new and wonderful field of his 
latter labours, and their sad and sudden close, caught the public mind 
at once, and rendered him for a year or two the most interesting 
character of whom the present Church had to boast. And the more 
became known about him, the more did there appear to love. Men 
gazed delightedly on so fine a combination of the scholar, the gentle- 
man, and the Christian, and gladly seized on circumstances which 
haif warranted them in adding, the martyr. Nor was their interest 
misplaced. Such a character was a most wholesome object of con- 
templation. To the young and romantic, it showed from what fountains 
a man must draw, if he would make his being fragrant with whatever 
things are true, pure, honest, lovely, and of “good report. Such an 
interest in one man gave, of course, a prestige in favour of whatever 
was published with his name affixed, and suspended for awhile the 
chill breath of fastidious criticism. But now that it has in some measure 
passed away, we have leisure to investigate; and though our admiration 
of the man Heber remains undiminished, his literary merit, we fear, 
begins greatly to dwindle among us. In truth, with much accom- 
plishment, Heber had scarcely any genius. He was a wonderful 
specimen of the man of letters ; but his education was given at a time, 
the shallowness of which was no otherwise less than that of last 
century, than in this one respect, that there were great and creative 
spirits, Goethes, Wordsworths, and Coleridges among us. Not 
merely the common herd, but even men of accomplishment and 
talent,—Cannings, Ellises, and Hebers, continued to be fed on very 
thin diet. Heber’s theology bears witness to this. His Bampton 
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Lectures show wonderful and wide-spread information; they were 
obviously written con amore, the spirit of the author never failing him 
for a single instant. But they are but a display of fireworks: there 
is no depth in their tone. ‘The theory advanced is one on which no 
very carnest thinker would have rested for a week ; while the style, 
though elaborately finished, is but the sublimation of school-boy 
excellence. The same false finery was adopted by Heber, to the 
hour of his death, whenever he considered his subject of more than 
ordinary dignity, disfiguring his Charge in India, and his University 
and Lincoln’s Inn Sermons, and ludicrously -contrasting with the 
manly and gentlemanlike ease of his journals. Such aman was not 
very likely to be a true poct. A sort of mental conversion and like- 
ness to a little child would have been necessary first. Accordingly, 
he never got much above the artificial elegance of his Palestine. ‘The 
volume just published does indeed indicate an acquaintance, in his 
latter days, with better models, and probably, therefore, a juster 
appreciation of the art than we had previously suspected him of pos- 
sessing; but, as far as we have gone into it, there is no more of “ the 
vision and the faculty divine” than in those compositions which we 
knew before. It-is of his hymns we mean to speak at present, 
many, and perhaps all, of which he meant for congregational use. 
He heard his own “ Brightest and best of the sons of morning” 
sung in church, somewhere in India. We own we never heard it 
in church anywhere, and never wish to do so. ‘The man who could 
indite such a Lalla Rookh composition, under the name of a 
hymn, must have had no conception of religious poetry. Let 
us take, however, a much more favourable specimen of him, and 
then compare his elegant, but empty verses, with the depth of mean- 
ing and body of thought wherewith the same subject is handled by a 
true poet. Here is Heber’s poem for the Fifteenth Sunday after 
Trinity :— 
‘Lo! the lilies of the field, 

How their leaves instruction yield! 

Hark to Nature’s lesson, given 

By the blessed birds of heaven. 


‘*‘ Every bush and tufted tree 
Warbles sweet philosophy ; 
Mortal, fly from doubt and sorrow, 
God provideth for the morrow. 


“‘ Say, with richer crimson glows 
The kingly mantle than the rose? 
Say, have kings more wholesome fare 
Than we poor citizens of air? 


‘Barns nor hoarded grain have we, 
Yet we carol merrily ; 
Mortal, fly from doubt and sorrow, 
God provideth for the morrow.” 
NO. IX.-——"N. §&. Y 
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Here is Keble’s :-—— 


“« Sweet nurslings of the vernal skies, 
Bath’d in soft airs, and fed with dew, 
What more than magic in you lies, 
To fill the heart’s fond view? 
In childhood’s sports, companions gay, 
In sorrow, on life’s downward way, 
How soothing! in our last decay, 
Memorials prompt and true. 


“ Relics ye are of Eden’s bowers, 

As pure, as fragrant, and as fair 

As when ye crown’d the sunshine hours 
Of happy wanderers there. 

Fall'n all beside—the world of life, 

How is it stain’d with fear and strife! 

In Reason’s world what storms are rife, 
What passions range and glare! 


“ But cheerful and unchang’d the while 
Your first and perfect form ye show ; 
The same that won Eve’s matron smile 
In the world’s opening glow. 
The stars of heaven a course are taught, 
Too high above our human thought ;— 
Ye may be found, if ye are sought; 
And as we gaze, we know. 
“ Ye dwell beside our paths and homes— 


Our paths of sin, our homes of sorrow ; 


And guilty man, where’er he roams, 
Your innocent mirth may borrow. 

The birds of air before us fleet, 

They cannot brook our shame to meet; 

But we may taste your solace sweet, 
And come again to-morrow. 


“ Ye fearless in your nests abide ;— 
Nor may we scorn, too proudly wise, 
Your silent lessons, undescried 
By all but lowly eyes: 
For ye could draw th’ admiring gaze 
Of Him who worlds and hearts surveys : 
Your order wild, your fragrant maze, 
He taught us how to prize. 


“ Ye felt your Maker’s smile that hour, 


As when he paus’d, and own’d you good; 


His blessing on earth’s primal bower 
Ye felt it all renew’d. 

What care ye now, if Winter’s storm 

Sweep ruthless o’er each silken form ? 

Christ’s blessing at your heart is warm ; 
Ye fear no vexing mood. 


“ Alas! of thousand bosoms kind 
That daily court you and caress, 
How few the happy secret find 
Of your calm loveliness! 
Live tor to-day! to-morrow’s light 
To-morrow’s cares shall bring to sight; 
Go sleep, like closing flowers at night, 
And Heaven thy morn will bless.” 
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We call attention to this contrast, because we think it of more 
consequence than would at first sight be imagined. It is not merely 
a comparison of literary merit—not merely an illustration of the dit- 
ference between mere elegant fancy and creative genius—but also it 
shows that there is some evil in a prolonged habit of verse-writing to 
one who is not a true poet. It not mercly tends to form false 
standards of taste—not merely to create improper estimates of the 
purpose of poetry—but it leads men of talent to write with less mean- 
ing to their words than in prose they would ever condescend to do. 
The lines we have quoted from Heber, though far from rife with 
significance, are by no means so utterly commonplace as many other 
hymns of his, stately and grandiloquent in style. In short, verse 
writing, by any but a true poet, however polished, and in some sort 
successful, begets wnreality ; and unreality seems to us nearly one of 
the worst both of intellectual and moral evils. Before leaving Bishop 
Heber’s poetry, let us make three exceptions to the general tenor of 
our remarks. His hymns for Trinity Sunday, for Michaelmas, and 
for St. Stephen’s day, are noble compositions. In the last, the 
stanza— 

« A noble army, men and boys, 
The matron and the maid,’”’ &c. 
is of the true catholic pitch. We wish we came in contact with 
more like it. 

We may take leave for awhile of the subject of congregational 
poetry, for subsequent poets have not even attempted any thing 
original in that way. They have, however, in another direction, risen 
to heights that Heber knew not of. Let us begin with Mr. 'T'rench, 
whom we put at the head of our present religious poets. More than 
any of his brethren, he seems to us to have a distinct calling to serve 
the Muses. He was born a poet, and would have been one, we 
think, had his mind never been called to the sacred subjects which 
have exercised it, and which have “ moralized his strain.” He is, too, 
more than any of his rivals in the same line, an artist, nearly always 
seeking to perfect his veriest trifles. This is no ordinary praise. 
Nothing marks the true spirit of art more. Your man of ingenious 
fancy is so contented with a happy thought, that he trusts to its 
carrying off much careless and slovenly execution. On the other 
hand, he who feels the solemnity of a poetical calling, regards such 
a thought as an inspiration to which he is to do reverent and careful 
service ; as imposing a duty on him—the duty of developing it with 
suitable words and worthy harmonies. In keeping with this great 
merit, we must mention the severity and purity of Mr. Trench’s 
English, a praise which we cannot accord to other of his contempo- 
raries, whom, in some respects, we rate very highly. 

His first volume, “The Story of Justin Martyr,” &c., attained, we 
believe, very considerable popularity ; and well it might. Without 
any vicious or ad captandum ornament, it had a free movement, and 
an impetuosity of feeling about it, which is apt to strike the public 
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mind. It also referred to what is always so interesting—a past and 
tempest-tossed state of being. It was obvious that the Justin 
Martyr who spoke in such eloquent numbers was the poet himself. 
Except in the picturesque circumstance of meeting the aged mes- 
senger of good things by the sea shore, the poem of Mr. Trench 
has no correspondence with the narrative of Justin, who recounts no 
previous misery, nay, who describes himself as having been in a high 
state of elation at the moment of the providential rencontre. But 
this matters not. In reading the poem, we trouble not ourselves 
with the early Greek father. Any other name than Justin would 
have done as well. We think only of most picturesque circumstances 
adjusted to a state of feeling, oftener perhaps experienced in the 
present age than in any other—the feeling thus eloquently and 
imaginatively described :— 


“T told him all, I did not hide 
My sin, my sorrow, or my pride ; 
I told him how, when I began 
First to verge upward to a man, 
These thoughts were mine—to dwell alone, 
My spirit on its lordly throne, 
Hating the vain stir, fierce and loud, 
The din of the tumultuous crowd ; 
And how I thought to arm my soul, 
And stablish it in self-control ; 
And said I would obey the right, 
And would be strong in wisdom’s might, 
And bow unto my own heart’s law, 
And keep my heart from speck or flaw, 
That in its mirror I might find 
A reflex of the Eternal Mind, 
A glass to give me back the truth— 
And how before me, from my youth, 
A phantom ever on the wing, 
Appearing now, now vanishing, 
Had flitted, looking out from shrine, 
From painting, or from work divine 
Of poet’s, or of seulptor’s art; 
And how I feared it might depart, 
That beauty which alone could shed 
Light on my life—and then I said, 
I would beneath its shadow dwell, 
And would all lovely things compel, 
All that was beautiful or fair 
In art or nature, earth or air, 
To be as ministers to me, 
To keep me pure, to keep me free 
From worldly service, from the chain 
Of custom, and from earthly stain ; 
And how they kept me for a while, 
And did my foolish heart beguile ; 
Yet all at last did faithless prove, 
And, late or soon, betrayed my love ; 
How they had failed me one by one, 
Tul now, when youth was scarcely done, 
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My heart, which I had thought to steep 
In hues of beauty, and to keep 

Its consecrated home and fane, 

That heart was soiled with many a stain, 
Which from without and from within 
Had gathered there, till all was sin, 

Till now I only drew my breath, 

I lived but in the hope of death.” 

The only other long and elaborate poem in Mr. Trench’s first 
volume is the singular one entitled “'The Monk and Bird,” which is 
perhaps the most powerful he has ever given to the public. His “Solemn 
Lines to a Friend entering the Ministry, ” his ** Descent of the Rhone,” 
his ‘Ode to Sleep,” and many others of similar scope and dimensions, 
together with some fifty admirable sonnets, make it nearly the most 
delightful volume of its length with which we are acquainted. Its 
successor was not, we believe, nearly so popular; nor do we see any 
thing to wonder at in the circumstance. In the first place, the poem 
from which it takes its title, Sabbation, is not a very pleasing one. 
The Jewish legend on which it is founded is a mere monstrosity—an 
ugly conception. When we come to turbid rivers, not of water but 
of stones, we turn away from them, as subjects for poetry. The 
only form in which such distorted imaginings can be carried off, is 
that vast sweep of plan and those plunging melodies wherewith 
Southey has contrived to divert our attention even from the porten- 
tous impossibilities of his Kehama. The Sternhold and Hopkins 
measure in which Mr. Trench has told us of Sabbation, and the 
bald simplicity at which he has aimed, leave us full leisure to see 
and to dislike the whole conception. 

But if the faults of Sabbation may in part account for the want of 
success of Mr. Trench’s second volume, the very beauties of the re- 
mainder may do so equally. For they are not like those of his first, 
broad and striking. We have scarcely any deep, full-toned melo- 
dies, like “* The Descent of the Rhone,” or “The Monk and Bird,” 
little or no oratory like “ The Story of Justin,” and no passionate 
record of a past and cured disease of the soul, like the “ Ode to Sleep,” 
and the two or three poems around it. But we have a perhaps increased 
delicacy of thought and expression; a yet more chastened, and 
withal more expansive religious sentiment; and the poet’s mind seems 
to have been fed meanwhile by richer and choicer learning. The 
following lines perhaps are as favourable a specimen of the volume as 
we could possibly extract :— 

“ REJOICE EVERMORE. 

“ But how should we be glad? 
We that are journeying through a vale of tears? 
Encompassed with a thousand woes and fears ; 

How should we not be sad? 

‘“‘ Angels that ever stand 
Within the presence chamber, and there raise 
The never interrupted hymn of praise, 

May welcome this command. 
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“ Or they whose strife is o’er, 
Who all their weary length of life have trod, 
As pillars now within the temple of God, 
That shall go out no more. 


** But we who wander here— 

We that are exiled in this gloomy place, 

Still doomed to water earth's unthankful face 
With many a bitter tear— 


‘‘ Bid us lament and mourn, 
Bid us that we go mourning all the day, 
And we will find it easy to obey, 

Of our best things forlorn. 





“ But not that we be glad, 
If it be true the mourners are the blest, 
Oh! leave us, in a world of sin, unrest, 
And trouble, to be sad. 


“‘T spake, and thought to weep 
For sin and sorrow, suffering and crime, 
That fill the world—all my appointed time 
A settled grief to keep : 


“ When lo! as day from night, 
As day from out the womb of night forlorn, 
So from that sorrow was that gladness born, 
Even in mine own despite. 


“ Yet was not that by this 
Excluded, at the coming of that joy 
Fled not that grief, nor did that grief destroy 
The newly-risen bliss. 
“ But side by side they flow, 
Two fountains flowing from one smitten heart; 
And ofttimes scarcely to be known apart, 
That gladness and that woe. 


‘‘ Two fountains from one source, 
Or which from two such neighbouring sources run, 
‘That aye for him who shall unseal the one, 
The other flows perforce. 
‘*‘ And both are sweet and calm; 
Fair flowers upon the banks of either blow; 
Both fertilize the soil, and where they flow 
Shed round them holy balm.” 


Still more eloquent is the following from the same volume :— 


“THE DAY OF DEATH. 
‘* Art thou distant, art thou near? 
Wilt thou seem more dark or 
clear? 
Day with more of hope or fear? 


‘“‘ Thou inevitable day 
When a voice to me shall say, 
Thou must rise and come away. 


“ All thine other journeys past, 


s . “Wi ou con ot seen bef 
Gird thee and make ready fast, ilt th ome, not seen. before 


Thou art standing at the door, 





For thy longest and thy last. 


“ Day deep hidden from our sight 
In impenetrable night, 
Who may guess of thee aright? 


Saying light and life are o’er? 
“Or with such a gradual pace, 

As shall leave me largest space 

To regard thee face to face ? 
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‘“‘ Shall I lay my drooping head 
On some lov’d lap, round my bed 
Prayer be made, and tears be shed? 
“ Or at distance from mine own, 
Name and kin alike unknown, 
Make my solitary moan? 


“‘ Will there yet be things to leave, 
Hearts to which this heart must 
cleave, 
From which parting it must grieve? 
“ Or shall life’s best ties be o’er, 
And all lov’d things gone before 
To that other happier shore ? 


This is deep toned and solemn. 


“ Shall I gently fall on sleep, 
Death, like slumber, o’er me creep, 
Like a slumber sweet and deep? 

‘“‘ Or the soul long strive in vain 
To get free, with toil and pain, 
From its half-divided chain ? 

“ Little skills it where or how, 

If thou comest then or now, 
With a smooth or angry brow; 


“Come thou must, and we must 
die. 

Jesus, Saviour, stand thou by, 

When that lastsleep seals oureye.” 


Before bidding adieu to it, we 


will take this opportunity of remarking how suitable are triplets to 
religious poetry. ‘Their recurring rhymes, and, as it were, sombre 
monotony, are in true keeping with that subdued and awe-struck 
feeling which is surely the native one of the saints, as seen in the 
restrained utterance of liturgies, and the unvaried austere character 
of true Catholic music. 

Mr. Trench’s two volumes abound in short effusions of blank 
verse, from every one of which it would be a delight to quote. We 
must content ourselves, however, with the following extract from 
** Lines to a Friend,” in the second volume, declaratory of Nature’s 
insufficiency to “show” the troubled spirit of man ‘‘ any good.” 


“ And Nature’s self, our foster mother dear, 


What could she do for us, what help impart? 


Or when we felt that we were orphans here, 
Or when our orphan hearts within us mourned, 
And fled into her bosom, there to find 

Pity and Love—there were no beatings there, 
There were no pulses in her cold cold heart, 
She had no happy family of love 

In which to adopt us; beauty without love 
How should it cherish, or make less forlorn 


The forlorn heart of man; 


what comfort yield ; 


Yea rather must it be a tearful thing. 


And such we felt it: 


such it was to us, 


Who gazed upon the incense breathing flowers, 
Trees and rejoicing rivers, sun and stars 
Keeping their courses in untroubled joy ; 
While we, the first fruits of creation, we 

For whose dear sake all other things were made, 
Were as we were, but they appeared to us 
Like the hired servants whom the prodigal 
Bethouglt him of as satisfied with bread, 
While we, the children of our father’s house, 
Were perishing with hunger far away. 

What longing had we then to be as these— 
To be as flowers or trees, as rocks or stones, 
Glad might we have relinquished and put by 
The burden of our immortality, 

And all the drear prerogatives of man.” 
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Mr. Trench’s main strength perhaps lies in the sonnet, and we own 
he seems to us nearly the only religious poet younger than Words- 
worth who can play on that difficult yet ravishing instrument. In 
point of exact conformity to rule he about comes up to Wordsworth, 
and, like Wordsworth, his diction never seems for a moment cramped 
by the laws he imposes on it. ‘The following sonnets, gathered from 
his two volumes indiscriminately, may take rank with the very noblest 
in the language, and we assure our readers that they are but samples 
of Mr. Trench in this department.— 


* What is the greatness of a fallen king? 
This—that his fall avails not to abate 
His spirit to a level with his fate, 
Or inward fall along with it to bring; 
That he disdains to stoop his former wing, 
But keeps in exile and in want the law 
Of kingship yet, and counts it scorn to draw 
Comfort indign from any meaner thing. 
Soul that art fallen from thine ancient place, 
Mayest thou in this mean world find nothing great, 
Nor aught that shall the memories efface 
Of that true greatness which was once thine own, 
As knowing thou must keep thy kingly state, 
If thou wouldst reascend thy kingly throne.” 


“TO THE EVENING STAR. 


“Sole star that glitterest in the crimson west, 
‘ Fair child of beauty, glorious lamp of love, 
How cheerfully thou lookest from above,’ 
With what unblinking eye and jocund crest. 
Yet grief from thee has passed into my breast ; 
For all surpassing glory needs must be 
Full unto us of sad perplexity, 
Seen from this place of sin and sin’s unrest. 
Yea, all things which such perfect beauty own 
As this of thine is, tempt us unto tears ; 
For whether thou sole-sittest on thy throne, 
Or leadest choral dances of thy peers, 
Thou and all nature, saving man alone, 
Fulfil with music sweet your Maker’s ears. 


« All beautiful things bring sadness, nor alone 
Music, whereof that wisest poet spake, 
Because in us keen longings they awake 
After the good for which we pine and groan, 
From which exiled we make continual moan, 
Till once again we may our spirits slake 
At those clear streams, which man did first forsake 
When he would dig for fountains of his own. 
All beauty makes us sad, yet not in vain,x— 
For who would be ungracious to refuse, 

Or not to use, this sadness without pain, 
Whether it flows upon us from the hues 

Of sunset, from the time of stars and dews, 
From the clear sky, or waters pure of stain?” 
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«A PASS OF BAVARIA, BETWEEN THE WALCHEN AND THE 
WALDENSES. 


‘His voice was as the sound of many waters.’ 



















































«A sound of many waters! now I know 

To what was likened the large utterance sent 
3y Him who mid the golden lampads went: 

Innumerable streams, above, below, 
Some seen, some heard alone, with headlong flow 
Come rushing; some with smooth and sheer descent, 
Some dashed to foam and whiteness, but all blent 
Into one mighty music. As I go 
The tumult of a boundless gladness fills 
My bosom, and my spirit leaps and sings : 
Sounds and sights are there of the ancient hills, 
The eagle’s cry, or when the mountain flings 
Mists from its brow,—but none of all these things 
Like the one voice of multitudinous rills.” 





To appreciate this last superb sonnet, the reader must have been in 
i a mountainous country. If he has, he is likely to have been in a 
cave, and if so, will enter into the leading image of the following :— 
“ Our course is onward, onward, into light: 

What though the darkness gathereth amain, 

Yet to return or tarry both are vain. 

How tarry when around is thick night? 

Whither return? What flower yet ever might, 

In days of gloom, and cold, and stormy rain, 

Enclose itself in its green bud again, 

Hiding from wrath of tempest out of sight? 

Courage—we travel through a darksome cave, 

But still, as nearer to the light we draw, 

Fresh gales will reach us from the upper air, 

And wholesome dews of heaven our foreheads lave, 

The darkness lighten more, till, full of awe, 

We stand in the open sunshine unaware. 





Lord, what a change within us one short hour, 
Spent in thy presence, will prevail to make; 

What heavy bardens from our bosoms take ; 

What parched grounds refresh as with a shower.— 
We kneel, and all around us seems to lower ; 

We rise, and all, the distant and the near, 

Stands forth in sunny outline, brave and clear: 

We kneel, how weak: we rise, how full of power : 
Why, therefore, should we do ourselves this wrong, 
Or others, that we are not always strong ; 

That we are ever overborne with care ; 

That we should ever weak or heartless be, 
Anxious or troubled, when with us is prayer, 

And joy, and strength, and courage, are with thee? 





To feel that we are homeless exiles here ; 
To listen to the world’s discordant tone, 
As to a private discord of our own; 
To know that we are fallen from a sphere 
Of higher being, pure, serene, and clear, 
Into the darkness of this dim estate ; 
This thought may sometimes make us desolate— 
For this we may shed many a secret tear : 

NO. IX.—N.§. z 
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But to mistake our dungeon for a throne, 

Our place of exile for our native land ; 

To hear no discord in the universe, 

To find no matter over which to groan; 
This—oh! that men would rightly understand— 
This seeming better, were indeed far worse!” 

We must not quote more from Mr. Trench. What we have 
extracted, on supposition of our readers sympathizing with ourselves, 
will prove, we think, sufficient to justify our placing him at the head 
of our present religious poets. One remark more. His theology is 
altogether catholic, and four of his finest poems are on holy baptism. 
What a beautiful whole would not Herbert’s, Keble’s (in the 
“ Christian Year”), and Trench’s poems, on this subject, make ? 
They might be printed, we think, as a tract, with one or two suitable 
annotations, such as would enable even those of imperfect education 
to understand their import, and enter into their spirit. 

We must now pass to the “ Christian Year,” one of the most 
important contributions that has ever been made to our sacred litera- 
ture ; indeed, its adjustment to the Prayer-Book renders it, as a 
poetical manual, altogether unrivalled. And we rejoice to think 
that, as far as we know, none of the odium attaching in the popular 
mind to certain opinicns of the author and his friends, seems to 
hinder the efficacy of this great devotional benefaction. Putting 
aside, for a few moments, all thought of the merits of the poetry, we 
must notice, in the first place, the depth of the theology, presenting 
that combination nowhere to be found but in the catholic mind, of 
fine insight into the human heart, its springs of action and fountains of 
rebellion, and of objective faith, occupying itself not with technical 
abstractions, but with the person of the Saviour, with the living, 
present, exalted, and life-giving Jesus. ‘Thoughts of this sort, 
moving harmonious numbers, are what give its great value to the 
‘“* Christian Year.” In addition to this, we must notice an exquisite 
occasional delicacy, both of thought and expression, to which the 
language hardly affords a parallel. Having said thus much, in all 
sincerity of admiration, we may now be excused, perhaps, for a little 
avilling. Besides the obscurity so often complained of, we must 
charge Mr. Keble with not being enough of an artist, with not 
labouring after that perfection, the aiming at which is so honourably 
characteristic of Mr. Trench. His hymns very often want unity of 
scope; seldom indeed do they present us with an uniform finish of 
execution. He surely has something to answer for at the critical 
tribunal, who, possessed of real poetical power, can nevertheless leave 
a stanza in such a shape as the following most discordant one— 

“‘ But where is then the stay of contrite hearts? 
Of old they leaned on Thy eternal word; 
But with the sinner’s fear their hope departs, 
Fast linked as thy great name to thee, O Lord;” 


and who can disfigure one of his finest compositions with the fol- 
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lowing, of which, we know not whether the thought or the expression 
be harsher and more awkward :— 
“ Who would not shun the dreary, uncouth place? 
As if, fond leaning where her infant slept, 
A mother’s arm a serpent should embrace : 
So might we friendless live and die unwept.” 


Now it may be said, that a man at Mr. Keble’s time of life, and 
following moreover his other grave and engrossing pursuits, is not 
very likely to correct faults of this sort, and therefore that there is 
no use in dwelling on them. And had he no followers, perhaps, we 
should feel it best, and indeed, most becoming towards such a man, 
to take what he gives us, and be thankful for its great beauty and 
excellence, without cavilling at its faults. But Mr. Keble has fol- 
lowers, and it is to be hoped will have many more; and for their 
sake it is right to mention his faults. Nor do we see why the 
amendment of them on his own part should be considered hopeless. 
Let him be impressed (and such a man will not surely think it above 
him to learn from any quarter) with the importance of labouring for 
perfection, of reverently finishing every corner of what we offer to 
the glory of God and the good of man ; and even now we may hope 
to see all the gifts which peculiarly belong to him as a poet com- 
bined with a fineness of execution, which at present he is without. 
The poet surely labours under no natural incapacity, either of ear or 
of utterance, or of the unific power of art, who has produced any thing 
so perfect as the following lines on the 


“ FORMS OF PRAYER TO BE USED AT SEA. 


“* The shower of moonlight falls as still and clear 

Upon the desert main 

As where sweet flowers some pastoral garden cheer 
With fragrance after rain. 

The wild winds rustle in the piping shrouds, 
As in the quivering trees ; 

Like summer fields beneath the shadowy clouds, 
The yielding waters darken in the breeze. 


“ Thou too art here, with thy soft inland tones, 

Mother of our new birth, 

The lonely ocean learns thy orisons, 
And loves thy sacred mirth : 

When storms are high, or when the fires of war 
Come lightening round our course, 

Thou breath’st a note like music from afar, 
Tempering rude hearts with calm angelic force. 


“ Far, far away, the home-sick seaman’s hoard, 

Thy fragrant tokens live, 

Like flower-leaves in a precious volume stored, 
To solace and relieve 

Some heart too weary of the restless world ; 
Or like thy sabbath Cross 

That o’er the lightening billow streams unfurl'd, 
Whatever gale the labouring vessel toss. 
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“ Oh! kindly soothing in high victory’s hour, 
Or when a comrade dies, 
In whose sweet presence sorrow dares not lower, 
Nor expectation rise 
Too high for earth: what mother’s heart could spare 
To the cold, cheerless deep, 
Her flower and hope? But thou art with him there, 
Pledge of the untired arm, and eye that cannot sleep. 
“ The eye that watches o’er wild ocean’s dead, 
Each in its coral cave, 
londly as if the green turf wrapped his head 
Fast by his father’s grave.— 
One moment, and the seeds of life shall spring 
Out of the waste abyss, 
And happy warriors trumph with their king 
In worlds without a sea,* unchanging orbs of bliss.”’ 

We might please ourselves long, did time permit, in quoting from 
the “Christian Year,” but we trust that in so doing we should not be 
adding to the information of our readers, as we hope that few of them 
are otherwise than familiar with that precious manual. We will 
therefore pass on at once to its companion, the “* Lyra Apostolica.” 
This is distinguished from most other collections of poetry by direct 
inculcation of opinion—a characteristic somewhat perilous in an artistic 
point of view. ‘The ‘ Lyra Apostolica” does not come seathless out of 
the ordeal, but much pure and lovely poetry remains intact within 
its compass notwithstanding. We believe we are taking no great 
liberty in identifying the signature y with Mr. Keble, and if so, we 
venture to cite the blank verse lyrics on the Burial of the Dead, 
as a proof how consummate an artist, as well as how happy a thinker, 
he can be when he pleases. Well known, as they surely must be, 
we yet cannot resist the Juxury of quoting them.— 

“ T thought to meet no more, so dreary seemed 
Death’s interposing veil, and thou, so pure 
Thy place in Paradise 
Beyond where I could soar. 
“ Friend of this worthless heart, but happier thoughts 
Spring like unbidden violets from the sod, 
Where patiently thou tak’st 
Thy sweet and sure repose. 
‘‘ The shadows fall more soothing, the soft air 
Is full of cheering whispers like thine own, 
While Memory by thy grave 
Lives o’er thy funeral day. 
“The deep knell dying down, the mourners’ pause, 
Waiting their Saviour’s welcome at the gate; 
Sure with the words of Heaven 
Thy Spirit met us there ; 
“ And sought with us along the accustomed way 
The hallowed porch, and entering in beheld 
The pageant of sad joy, 
So dear to Faith and Hope. 


* 


* And there was no more sea.”"—Rer. xxi. I. 
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“Oh! hadst thou brought a strain from Paradise 
To cheer us, happy soul, thou hadst not touched 
The sacred springs of Grief 
More tenderly and true, 
‘“« Than those deep warbled anthems, high and low, 
Low as the grave, high as the Eternal Throne, 
Guiding through light and gloom 
Our mourning fancies wild; 
“ Till gently, like soft golden clouds at eve 
Around the western twilight, all subside 
Into a placid faith, 
That even with beaming eye, 
“ Counts thy sad honours, coffin, bier, and pall, 
So many relics of a frail love lost, 
So many tokens dear 
Of endless love begun. 
“ Listen! it is no dream—th’Apostles’ trump 
Gives earnest of th’Archangel’s; calmly now, 
Our hearts yet beating high 
To that victorious lay, 
‘‘ Most like a warrior’s to the martial dirge 
Of a true comrade, in the grave we trust 
Our treasure for awhile; 
And if a tear steal down, 
“ If human anguish o’er the shaded brow 
Pass shuddering, when the handful of pure earth 
‘Touches the coffin lid; 
If at our brother’s name, 
“ Once and again the thought, For ever gone, 
Come o’er us like a cloud; yet, gentle sprite, 
Thou turnest not away, 
Thou know’st us calm at heart. 
“ One look, and we have seen our last of thee, 
Till we too sleep, and our long sleep be o'er; 
Oh! cleanse us ere we view 
That count’nance pure again. 
‘Thou who canst change the heart and raise the dead, 
As Thou art by to soothe our parting hour, 
Be ready when we meet 
With thy dear pardoning words.” 

Nobody could go beyond this, but we think Mr. Keble might 
oftener come up to it. We ask for nothing more, but from him we 
are content with little less. 

Of the remaining writers in the Lyra Apostolica we could speak 
at length did our limits permit. No one can have opened the 
volume without being struck with the large proportion of it occupied 

e . ° 2 a e a 6. 
by him who signs himself 6; and this activity, joined to sundry 
other characteristics, makes us feel that “we do know that fine 
Roman hand.” The author is a poct, and a poet in no ordinary 
degree equipped with the gifts of feeling, the sense of harmony, and 
“the shaping power of imagination,” requisite for his art. He has, 
indeed, the faults of his school, the imperfect execution, and the 
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rough jaw-breaking and ear-stunning morsels of verse in which its 
leader indulges. But he has a greater power than Mr. Keble of 
sounding deep bass notes, and we think his imagination takes a 
wider range. 

With the exception of the lines just quoted, the whole depart- 
ment entitled “ Saints Departed” is his, and deep and beautiful 
it assuredly is. We will not, however, quote from it, but will lay 
before our readers a specimen of the author’s powers, which, if not 
displaying all his shades of feeling and fancy, is perhaps one of his 
most perfect works. And as we have once before presented them 
with a comparison, we will do so now again. We will beg them to 
remember Addison’s celebrated hymn, ‘ When all Thy mercies, O 
my God,” with which we presume they are all abundantly familiar, 
and to contrast its frigid polish, and faint moonlight reality, with the 
warmth, the earnestness, the depth, of the verses we now lay before 
them, following out, as they do, the same train of thought :— 


“ Lord, in this dust, Thy sovereign voice 
First quickened love divine; 
I am all Thine, Thy care and choice, 
My very praise is Thine. 


‘‘ [ praise Thee, while Thy providence 
In childhood frail I trace ; 
For blessings given ere dawning sense 
Could seek or scan Thy grace. 


“ Blessings in boyhood’s marvelling hour, 
Bright dreams and fancyings strange ; 
Blessings when Reason’s awful power 
Gave Thought a bolder range. 


‘* Blessings of friends, which to my door, 
Unasked, unhoped, have come ; 
And choicer still, a countless store 
Of eager smiles at home. 


“ Yet, Lord, in Memory’s fondest place 
I shrine those seasons sad, 
When, looking up, I saw Thy face 
In kind austereness clad. 


‘‘T would not miss one sigh or tear, 
Heart-pang or throbbing brow ; 
Sweet was the chastisement severe, 
And sweet its memory now. 


“Yes! let the fragrant scars abide, 
Grace-tokens in Thy stead ; 
Faint shadows of the spear-pierced side, 
And thorn-encompassed head. 


« And such Thy loving force be still, 
Midst life’s fierce shifting fray ; 
Shaping to Truth selfs froward will, 
Along Thy narrow way. 
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“ Deny me wealth; far, far remove 
The lure of power or name ; 
Hope thrives in straits, in weakness Love, 
And Faith in this world’s shame.” 


We have sometimes thought that the writer who signed himself 3 
gave promise of becoming a truer and greater poet than all his 
fellows. We say gave, for it would be affectation to keep up the 
form of uncertainty as to who the authors are, no secret we believe 
having ever been made about the matter. At all events, the publi- 
cation of Mr. Froude’s Remains enables every one to identify his 
compositions. Whatever estimate there may be formed of one or 
two of his opinions, however unsafe a guide for the young, the un- 
worldly, and the romantic, we may think the writer to be, whose 
veneration was sent back some centuries, with a chasm interposed of 
men and of matter, for which he felt no regard, and to which he attri- 
buted no authority; wherever we like to range ourselves with respect 
to the questions with which Mr. Froude’s name has been generally 
connected ; we think no one, with an eye for true poetry, will fail to 
recognise it in the verses, ‘‘ Alas, too few!” for which the Lyra Apo- 
stolica is indebted to him. ‘There is a purer English, and a freer 
movement, we think, in his diction, than we find among his friends. 
His ear, we suspect, was more finely tuned than Mr. Keble’s, and 
his power of adjusting his words to it greater than Mr. Newman’s ; 
while the pitch of his verse is precisely that subdued worshipping 
one, which belongs perhaps exclusively to the catholic mind. The 
lines on Tyre, and those on Daniel, and the dialogue between Old- 
Self and New, have a greater range of thought, and accordingly 
display greater power, than those we are about to quote ; but these 
latter suit our space and illustrate our meaning quite as well :— 

*“*O Lord, I hear, but can it be 
The gracious word was meant for me; 
O Lord, I thirst, but who shall tell 
The secret of that living well; 
By whose waters I may rest, 
And slake this lip unblest? 


O Lord, I will, but cannot do, 

My heart is hard, my faith untrue ; 
The Spirit and the Bride say Come ; 
The eternal ever blessed home 
Oped its portals at my birth, 

But I am chained to earth. 


The golden keys each eve and morn, 
I see them with a heart forlorn ; 
Lest they should iron prove to me, 
Oh! set my heart at liberty. 

May I seize what Thou dost give, 
Seize tremblingly and live !” 


But this article, like all things human, must come to an end; and 
like most things human, must be contented with doing much less 
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than it contemplated. The names of Alford, Moultrie, Sterling, and 
Williams, must therefore be left for the present to commend them- 
selves. When we join them to the true and delightful poets of whom 
we have been speaking ; and remember, too, that there are others, of 
whom, as we have already intimated, we have every reason to think 
that they are not unworthy of being admitted into the same society ; 
we feel that the croaker about our poetical prospects can be well 
and completely answered. What does he mean by calling ours an 
unpoetical age? An age, the beginning of which was glorified by 
Wordsworth, Coleridge, Southey, Scott, Campbell, and, viewing 
them merely as poets, by Shelley and Keats! And now, that those 
forms of light have either disappeared from among us, or are, alas ! 
passing into the distance, have we a right to say that they are un- 
worthily succeeded by ‘Tennyson, Taylor, Trench, Milnes, Alford, . 
Keble, and a pretty copious ef cetera? It is true none of these* 
either are, or ever will be, the great poets that one or two we named 
in our former list are now on all hands confessed to be. What then? 
We have no right to ask for great poets—it is enough if such an 
one appears once in a century; but if the age be in a healthful 
state, we have a right to look for genuine ones. Conscious that 
they “derive their light from Heaven,” such men for the most part 
will “‘ shine in their place and be content ;” and let us be content 
too to see them there. There is, as we conceive this article demon- 
strates, a rich abundance of true poets amongst us; and, as it has 
been our purpose to show, of religious ones. Let us cease then to 
complain. All that is wanted is for the taste of the young to get 
directed to them; and every year makes thie task of doing so look 
brighter and more promising. ‘There are bad models and vicious 
styles enjoying favour with some, no doubt; but supply the whole- 
some, and you will soon expel the taste for unwholesome diet. 

At the same time there is still unremedied the want of congre- 
gational and catholic poetry, to which we have so often alluded. 
All that we have been citing with praise, and all the remainder of 
their authors’ works, belong to the private and personal department. 
‘Two attempts, indeed, have recently been made to supply our churches 
with better words to sing than the uncouth stanzas of Sternhold 
and Hopkins, or the smooth inanities of Brady and ‘late ; and they 
have been made by two of our most distinguished men, one of them 
a true poet, and the other, one of the finest English as well as clas- 
sical scholars of the day—Mr. Keble and Archdeacon Hare. We 
need scarcely say, that neither the Psalter of Mr. Keble, nor Arch- 
deacon Hare’s version of some of the Psalms, are other than very 
interesting works; but we see no prospect of thorough success in 
the undertaking. Mr. Keble, in his preface, has, we think, settled the 
question. He thus speaks: “ It (his Metrical Psalter) was under- 
taken, in the first instance, with a serious apprehension, which has 
since grown into a full conviction, that the thing attempted is, 
strictly speaking, impossible ; it being obvious, from the structure of 
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the Hebrew Psalms, that they were intended, not for singing, but 
for chanting. ‘The system of parallel members and clauses, on 
which they are constructed throughout, seems to have been even 
providentially framed (if one may venture on such conjectures) 
with a view to the expression in other languages of their form as 
well as substance, with as little loss as possible of meaning and 
beauty. But the more encouragement it gives to versions merely 
rhythmical, such as those of the LXX, the Vulgate, or the 
English Prayer-Book, the less chance does it leave of success in any 
modern metre, the form and tone of the two being not only different, 
but, generally speaking, irreconcilable.” Accordingly it is only from 
considering that the custom of singing metrical versions, rather than 
chanting the Psalter, prevails among us too extensively to open any 
_ speedy prospect of its abandonment, that Mr. Keble seems to have 
*been induced to prosecute his task. We confess, viewing the matter 
as of some consequence, and looking at the increasing attention now 
paid to sacred music, the juster appreciation of it which is beginning 
to prevail, and the efforts made to promote its cultivation, we are not 
without hopes that the next generation may give their due force to 
the Psalter, the Te Deum, &c., by chanting them, and consider 
the doing so as the chief. part of their provision for singing praise 
in the church. We have, however, some good psalm tunes, of 
which it would be a pity to lose the advantage. Let them be used 
for christian hymns,* to composing which, rather than to the impos- 
sible task of rendering the Psalms into English verse, we wish our 
poets would betake themselves. The time, we think, has come for 
it. Having borne its witness to the protestant principle, the sacred- 
ness of the individual conscience, and the paramount importance of 
personal religion, our Church is resuming the task of witnessing for 
the catholic principle, and drawing men out of their mere indi- 
viduality into the body of Christ. Doubtless catholic sentiments at 
present appear in a somewhat antagonistic way, unfavourable to their 
taking the form of poetry. But events are bringing men into closer 
union than perhaps they know. The movement, in far more and 
other quarters than the only one of which newsmongers take cogni- 
zance, is towards true catholicism. Future poetry, when called 
forth, will express and help forward that movement; and so may the 
Church of England complete her spiritual equipments, by a body of 
sacred song, such as may be sung in the great congregation, and may 
raise its individual members to the glories and blessedness of their 
Zion, merging their own poverty and nakedness in the unsearchable 
riches of Christ, spread throughout the communion of saints. 





* Till, however, such Christian hymns appear and are recognised, and whilst our 
grand old Psalm tunes must be used, if used at all, to the words of either the Old or the 
New Version, we beg leave to suggest that the doing so need not delay the introduc- 
tion of chaunting the prose Psalter, &c. where practicable. In a church in London, 
under the care of a distinguished dignitary, both are carried on, the Psalm taking its 
rubrical place, as a metrical anthem, we believe with a success which may well 
encourage others to go and do likewise. 


NO, IX.——N. 8. AA 
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The Playfellow ; a Series of Tales, to be published quarterly. By 
Harriet Martineau. J. The Settlersat Home. II. The 
Peasant and the Prince. Wondon: Knight & Co. 1841. 


Every revolution has its portents. When the crown of Scotland 
passed from the head of good king Duncan to the worthless brows of 
his murderer, the coming event was foreshadowed by various alarming 
tokens : 


“ A falcon, towering in her pride of place, 
Was by a mousing owl hawk’d at and kill’d. 
And Duncan’s horses, (a thing most strange and certain) 
Beauteous and swift, the minions of their race, 
Turn’d wild in nature, broke their stalls, flung out, 
Contending ’gainst obedience, as they would 
Make war with mankind.” 


In the first French revolution, an infuriated mob of women marching 
from Paris to Versailles was a sight well calculated to horrify, and 
fill the mind with dire forebodings. And so in our own revolution 
of 1832, those who had eyes to see, and ears to hear, could hardly 
fail to observe both 


“ —— Omens dire, 
And strange, unnatural conjunctions,” 





which were as revolting at the time, as they are now curious to look 
back upon. Among the minor portents to which we allude was 
Miss Martineau, a lady, till then, we believe, never heard of beyond 
her own domestic circle, but who at that epoch committed herself to 
the troubled sea of politics, and ever since, like a Mother Carey’s 
chicken, flapping, screaming, screeching, before the coming storm, 
has taken care to let her voice be heard when the horizon is darkest, 
and (for, like the pigs, she can see wind) the hurricane is approaching. 

About the period when that gigantic lie, the Reform Bill, was 
hatching,—a measure devised, framed, and executed (as Sydney 
Smith is reported to have said, and as we verily believe) “ solely for 
the extirpation of the Tories,"—Miss Martineau burst upon the 
world as a literary phenomenon who had undertaken to produce a 
novel every month, and (like Sheridan’s comedy-writer, who, by the 
mere force of humour, was to put housebreaking in so ridiculous a 
light, that if the piece had its proper run, bolts and bars would be 
useless by the end of the season) to make the science of political 
economy so simple, attractive, and entertaining, as to make it their 
own fault if every footman and kitchen-maid in the kingdom did not 
know as much about it as Adam Smith, M‘Culloch, and Mill. The 
attempt failed, indeed, in the last respect, for up to this present 
12th of July, 1841, the footmen and kitchen-maids have shown that 
they either do not comprehend, or will not admit Miss Martineau’s 
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brilliant theories: they occasionally are weak enough to marry, and 
then are wicked enough to have a family, and we fear are still so 
prejudiced as neither to deprecate charity, nor a provision for the 
poor, all of which things are of course highly reprehensible. Still, 
though the fair writer did not work that moral revolution in the 
habits and opinions of her countrymen which she had anticipated, 
she obtained for herself no slight degree of éclat, and her novels 
caused a very great sensation in the literary world. And no wonder. 
She is very clever; her style of writing is agreeable ; she has a good 
deal of insight into character ; has considerable powers of description ; 
a sufficiency of poetical feeling ; and has evidently mixed with various 
classes of society. These are points enough to constitute a popular 
writer, be the subject written upon what it may. But Miss Marti- 
neau had other advantages: she was a whig when whiggery was 
rampant, a reformer when innovation was at a premium, a dissenter 
when it was the amusement of the day to ride roughshod over the 
Church. 

No wonder that Miss Martineau had plenty of readers. Some 
read and admired ; many more read and shuddered ; but her books 
were upon every body’s table; and while not a few “skimmed the 
story and skipped the political economy,” the majority of those who 
studied the scientific part found it beyond their comprehension, and 
so, like modest people, laid the blame upon themselves. By the 
time, however, that our authoress had written novels enough to fill 
eight or ten close-printed volumes, the most persevering of her readers 
began to grow tired; the most modest began to be staggered at her 
conclusions ; and the most obtuse to question them. And so it came 
to pass in the end, that people were very much of a mind with 
respect to the character of her productions, and were satisfied that 
although she contrived to administer poison in a very agreeable 
medium, still it was rank poison; that her theories for the most 
part were absurd, or mischievous, or both; that her religious 
principles were deeply tinged with heresy ; and that much of what she 
had written was so unfeminine as to be absolutely disgusting. And 
so Miss Martineau’s politico-economical series came to an end. 

Since that period she has appeared before the public more than 
once, but her works do not seem to have excited much interest, and 
we were in hopes that she had had her day. We lately heard, how- 
ever, that she had undertaken a series of children’s books, and this 
announcement decided us on making our readers acquainted with 
their contents, and, if necessary, entering our protest against them ; 
for although Miss Martineau’s principles are no longer unknown, 
there is such an apathy among parents with respect to the books they 
allow their children to read, that it is quite as likely as not that ‘the 
Playfellow” might have been admitted without question into many a 
school-room. 

Now there is one insuperable objection at the very outset to Miss 
Martineau’s stories, an objection, however, which we lament to say is 
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equally applicable to Miss Edgeworth’s, (an authoress whose works 
are in the hands of every child,) namely, that her virtuous characters 
have not one spark of anything beyond merely worldly principle to 
make them so; if they have truth, it is because the world looks 
down upon a dishonourable man; if they are generous, it is because 
the world admires liberality; if they are sober, it is because no 
drunkard can “get on in the world;” if they are persevering, it is 
because such a quality is as needful for the worldling as for the 
Christian. It is not merely that no religious discussions are intro- 
duced, (which is neither necessary nor desirable,) but decisions are 
made, and actions performed, upon almost any motive rather than the 
one which ought to be paramount, namely, that God has forbidden or 
enjoined such or such things. Of course, being herself a dissenter, 
Miss Martineau eannot be expected to advocate Church principles : 
but why should parents who are Churchmen keep from their children 
those principles of action which ought to be carried into the minutest 
details of daily life? At least, let our children reap the advantage 
of our own dear-bought experience. We in the present day are 
striving to win our way back to ancient paths; and that which im- 
pedes us most in our progress, arises from the settled nature of our 
habits, and the difficulty of breaking through practices and modes of 
thought which have been familiar to us from childhood. We were 
never taught to think much about the guilt of schism, never heard 
anything of the strictness of ancient discipline; fasting and mortifi- 
cation of the flesh were never inculcated upon us; we hardly knew, 
perhaps, what is meant by a saint’s day, and so with many other 
things. Well, we have discovered that after aJl it is mot a matter of 
indifference whether or no we obey the Church’s ordinances, and 
identify ourselves with her system. Now, why should we put books 
into our children’s hands which will keep them in the profoundest 
ignorance of all these matters? Why should we leave them to 
steer their dim and perilous way amid rocks and shoals, where, and 
when, and how they please, instead of teaching them from the first 
that there is one only route of safety, and making them familiar with 
the chart of their voyage from their earliest years. The time was, 
indeed, when there were no such things as books for children ; when 
there was nothing intermediate between Cinderella and Jack the 
Giant-killer, and works written for persons of mature age: and again, 
there was a period when the option seemed to lie between Mrs. 
Barbauld and Miss Edgeworth, and a host of nameless writers of the 
extreme ultra-protestant school. But this evil no longer exists ; the 
labours of Mr. Gresley, and his companions, in the Englishman’s 
Library, of Archdeacon Wilberforce, of the authoress of “the Fairy 
Bower,” and of the anonymous writers of Mr. Burns’s juvenile series 
of books, make it perfectly easy to supply the nursery and school- 
room with works of the soundest and safest teaching, and at the same 
time render it quite unnecessary to go to Unitarians, or anything- 
arians, for the education of the children of the Church. 
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Miss Martineau’s story books are not worse,—they are in many 
respects betier,—than many of a similar description which have fallen 
in our way; but (beyond mere amusement) we are unable to conceive 
any one advantage that a young person could derive from the perusal 
of them. Moral to the first story (The Settlers at Home) there is 
none; and all we gain from the second, is the somewhat trite con- 
clusion, that “ to be a king, or one of the king’s family, is not the 
same thing as to be perfectly happy.” Both stories are interesting, 
well put together, and cleverly told; and in the first there is hardly 
anything that is positively objectionable; but there is nothing in 
them to make them desirable books for children. 

The first tale has for its scene the isle of Axeholme, and for its 
date the period of the great rebellion. ‘The district so denominated, is 
not, as is well known, an island, but a piece of land surrounded by 
the ‘Trent and Humber, which for many ages was a dismal swamp, 
inhabited only by fowlers and a few monks. It was, however, at 
length drained, and brought into a high state of cultivation by some 
Dutch colonists, who found, to their cost, that they had undertaken a 
very thankless office. ‘They experienced all manner of injury and 
evil treatment from their neighbours, who “ had been long accus- 
tomed to fishing and fowling in the swamp, without paying any rent, 
or having to ask anybody’s leave, and had therefore no mind to settle 
to the regular toilsome business of farming.” But this was not all. 
The poor Dutchmen being the king’s tenants, and being very help- 
less, were first the objects for puritan persecution ; and accordingly 
a parliamentarian commission sitting at Lincoln gave orders one fine 
morning to break through the sluices and destroy the dams which 
kept up the water, and thereby, of course, drowned the whole terri- 
tory, without giving the unhappy colonists the slightest warning of 
the atrocity which was about to be perpetrated. It was a deed 
worthy of puritanism and its father. 

Miss Martineau’s tale turns upon the fate of a family of children, 
who, occupying a dwelling on the highest part of the levels, were not 
drowned, like their neighbours, at once, but by inches, as it were, and 
with all the additional horrors of starvation and miasma: they are, 
however, rescued just when their condition seems hopeless. The 
characters of the children and their various expedients are cleverly, 
indeed beautifully described, as also the characters of two other 
persons, a maid servant, who never does anything till she is driven 
to it, and then gets no credit for what she has done, and an active, 
odious, clever little monster of a boy, one Roger Redfurn, the 
nephew of a fowler, who escaping the flood, torments the children, 
acts the tyrant, and is in all things the very reverse (except in 
selfishness and a smattering of mechanics,) of what the government 
system of education would pretend to make the children of our 
agriculturists. The main incident in Miss Martineau’s tale, namely, 
the irruption of the flood, is very naturally and powerfully told ; but 
some of the incidents (such, for instance, as the finding the mummy 
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of an ancient Briton, and the respectable father of the family being 
earried down the Humber, and so into the German Ocean, in his own 
windmill !) are absurd to the last degree. 

It will be seen by this brief abstract that there is no great harm 
in “ The Settlers at Home ;” indeed, so far as it sets puritanism in 
its true light it is valuable: but after all, there is nothing in it which 
is at all profitable reading for children, or specially adapted to their 
tastes. Indeed we felt this so forcibly while we were perusing it, 
that we could hardly help suspecting Miss Martineau of a bit of 
quiet mischief; and that while professing to write a book for the 
young, which she nevertheless felt sure their elders would read, she 
was in faet producing, in an allegorical form, a severe satire on the 
tactics of the various political parties in this country. ‘The turbid 
flood which laid waste the well-cultivated fields, and uprooted the 
ancient dwellings in the isle of Axeholme, is no bad illustration of 
what has taken place in England during the last ten years of whig 
misrule: the children, few and helpless in the midst of the inunda- 
tion, might fairly represent the conservative party ; and we are not 
without our misgivings that Sir Robert Peel, as the author of the 
Church Commission, and on some other occasions, has acted very 
like the nurse-maid Ailwin. Not a few gentlemen might be named 
who, since the whig flood set in, have, like Mr. Linacre, been carried 
out to sea in their own windmills. Roger Redfurn, the eccentric, 
mischievous boy, is the very image of Miss Martineau’s patron, Lord 
Brougham ; and the lad’s protegé, a dog called Spy, has points in 
its character which have reminded us of a writer on politico-economical 
subjects, whose name Miss Martineau will excuse us from men- 
tioning. 

The second volume of the series, ‘* The Peasant and the Prince,” 
is, in our opinion, a much more objectionable volume than the first. 
It is a history of the unhappy child of an unhappy father, Louis 
Duke of Normandy (afterwards Dauphin), the son of Louis XVI. 
of France, and upon his parent’s murder, the rightful king. We have 
seen from our authoress’s former publications that she was disposed 
to espouse the side of democracy in that most horrible revolution ; 
but on the present occasion she seems to have gone out of her way 
to heap all the abuse in her power upon Marie Antoinette and her 
unfortunate husband. Nothing is brave, or wise, or virtuous, but 
the tiger-monkeys of the revolution ; their crimes are mistakes or 
misfortunes, while poor Louis deserved to lose his head, if it was only 
for its dulness. We do not mean to say that Miss Martineau words 
all this as strongly as we have done; but of this we are sure, that no 
child will rise from the perusal of her interesting, clever, and most 
mischievous book, with any other impressions than that the revolution 
was justifiable, and its victims contemptible. 

Every thing that can be alleged against the unhappy monarch and 
his queen is carefully brought forward ; and many, if not most, of the 
noble or touching traits in their characters suppressed. There is, 
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however, one striking anecdote of Louis the Fifteenth, in the 
early part of the volume, which Miss Martineau was bold to 
introduce. 


“ One day he (Louis XV.) was hunting in the forest of Lénard, when he 
met a man on horseback carrying a coffin. ‘ Where are you carrying that 
coffin ?’ asked the king. ‘ To the village yonder.’ ‘Is it for a man or a 
woman?’ ‘Foraman.’ ‘ What did he die of? ‘ Of hunger.’ The king 
clapped spurs to his horse, and rode away.” 


This story is told by way of illustrating the vile character of Louis, 
and the grinding oppression of the aristocracy: but we would ask 
Miss Martineau whether France is the only country in which such 
an answer would have been given, and how often such an answer 
might have been given in ¢his country since the introduction of her 
favourite poor law? We suspect that if some political economist a 
century hence should get hold of the coroners’ reports for the last 
few years, he would be able to draw a picture of cruelty surpassing 
in infamy all that was ever enacted in Trance in the most disastrous 
and profligate days of its monarchy. Well will it be for us if the 
same writer have not to describe (we quote an expression of Miss 
Martineau’s) “ the storm that burst on all of us, when the poor could 
endure no more.” 

There is no necessity why we should dwell further on the contents 
of the book under review. We have made our readers acquainted 
with its subject, and the manner in which that subject is treated, 
and we now revert to our former question, Is this profitable reading 
for children? Why should tales of confusion and anarchy, irre- 
verence and lawlessness, cruelty and bloodshed, be set before them 
by way of amusement for their leisure hours? And if they are to 
read such things, why should the tremendous moral conveyed by the 
progress of that revolution be withheld from them? Why (as in 
Miss Martineau’s book) should it be concealed that the monsters 
who imbrued their hands in the king’s blood, ere long proclaimed 
that there was no God? If we must have the bane, at least let us 
have the antidote. 

For ourselves, however, we confess that we would not willingly put 
such subjects into children’s hands at all; we can see no advantage 
to be gained from familiarizing their minds with all which it is most 
revolting to contemplate. ‘True, it may be useful by way of warn- 
ing; but we would rather convey our warning in a different manner. 
We would teach them that their own path as churchmen lies in the 
road of suffering ; and we would teach them from the church’s records, 
and the example of our Lord, how suffering is to be met. We would 
not lead them through chronicles of revolutions, and tell them to 
expect that the same things are at hand among ourselves; but we 
would teach them in calm faith to be prepared for all which the 
Almighty may see fit to lay upon us. We would teach them as they 
hear of wars and rumours of wars, and see distress and perplexity 
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among the nations, to remember of whose coming such things are the 
token ; we would say to them, in the words of one of the most hopeful 


of our youthful poets, 


“ A blight hath pass’d upon the church ; 
Her summer hath departed ; 
The chill of age is on her sons,— 
The cold, the fearful-hearted ; 
And sad, amid neglect and scorn, 
Our mother sits and weeps forlorn. 


‘“* Narrow and narrower still each year 
The holy circle groweth ; 
And what the end of all shall be 
Nor man nor angel knoweth: 
And so we wait and watch in fear ;— 
It may be that the Lord is near!”* 


CHAPTERS ON ECCLESIASTICAL LAW. 
No. I. 
DILAPIDATIONS. 


THE majority of persons who have not chosen the Jaw as their pro- 
fession, but to whom the dryness of its study would be little discou- 
ragement, are yet very often deterred from gaining information on legal 
matters by the oft-repeated dictum, that, “a little law is a great evil.” 
As far as the knowledge of a few unconnected technicalities is meant, 
the truth of the proverb may very fairly be admitted ; though, at the 
same time, it may be thought, and that with some reason, that even 
that little is far less evil than no knowledge at all. When, however, 
the little knowledge, is a knowledge of a few broad principles, based 
on and fortified by precedents, the case is very different. To assist 
our readers in the acquirement of the latter kind of knowledge, is the 
object of this paper, which, as one of a series, it is hoped may 
enable the clergy in particular to obtain a fair insight into the prin- 
ciples on which the spiritual and temporal courts profess to be guided 
in their decisions in cases respecting the persons, the offices, and the 
property of their order. 

Few legal claims are in appearance more harsh than that which is 
ofttimes made, by means of the action at common law, by an incum- 
bent against the representatives of his predecessor, to recover the 
amount of his dilapidations. This may arise, partly from the claim 
being made on those who have perhaps in no way profited by or 
assisted in committing the injury to the benefice for which the claim 
is made; and partly from this claim being now universally made 
through the medium of the temporal courts, rather than through the 


* Faber’s Poems, p. 48. 
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courts ecclesiastical, by which means the true character of the claim 
is obscured, and the claim itself appears as a mere assertion of com- 
mon law right to so many pounds from those whose liability seems 
doubtful. It may likewise be traced to a neglect of the original 
principles on which the revenues of benefices were given, and to 
the gradual assumption of the fatal position, that the sacred office 
is merely one of those genteel professions by which, without losing 
caste in society, fortunes may be amassed for the glory of man and of 
his offspring. 

“* Dilapidation,” says Sir Simon Degge, the reputed originator, 
and certainly the restorer, of the present action at common law, “is 
the pulling down, or destroying in any manner, any of the houses or 
buildings belonging to a spiritual living, or the chancel, or suffering 
them to run to waste, decay, or ruin; or wasting or destroying the 
woods of the church, or committing or suffering any wilful waste in 
or upon the inheritance of the church.”* The words of this defini- 
tion are by no means too large. ‘The woods and timber on a 
benefice may not be felled by an incumbent except for repairs or 
fuel; and if he does to the contrary, his successor has a clear right 
to be repaid by his executor. Under the general term of inheritance 
of the church, or perhaps rather under the term “ buildings ”"—if we 
may be guided by thie parallel interpretation of the same word in the 
statute of the 13th of Elizabeth—the hedges and fences of the 
ancient glebe are included. ‘ Indeed, there never has been a doubt,” 
says Bishop Gibson, “ that as to the fences and walls of the ancient 
glebe, the executors of an incumbent are liable to the successor for 
dilapidations.” By the decision of the Court of King’s Bench, on 
a late case,t the liability, at common law, of the executors of a vicar 
for non-repair of the fences of lately-acquired land (in that case of 
an allotment made in lieu of a portion of the tithes) has been 
established. And this with great reason. For, if it be argued, that 
no common law right can be claimed over lands not assigned to the 
vicars previous to the time called, in technical language, legal 
memory—the reign of Richard the First: it then requires to be 
explained, how it happens that this right has been claimed over lands 
not allotted until very many years, and even a century and more 
after that time; and that this common law right has been admitted, 
and judgment on it allowed to go by default, from the reign of 
William and Mary to the present day. Had the principle that was 
contended for in that case been admitted, there is hardly a vicarage 
in England, the lands of which would be affected by the claim now 
so long established, as hardly any vicarages were created before the 
reign of Richard the First. Common consent warranted the judges 
in saying, that, until that case was brought, “they had never heard 
a doubt expressed, but that @// the lands of vicarages, whether upon 








* Parson’s Councillor, p. 134. 
t Lyndewood, 254. Gibson’s Codex, 793. 
{ Bird v. Relpb. 2 Adolphus and Ellis’s Reports, 773. 
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very old or more modern endowments, fell within the rule as to 
dilapidations.” 

Of this injury to the inheritance of the church, the spiritual and 
temporal courts take cognizance ;—the former acting, during the life of 
the incumbent, by the means of its prohibitions, monitions, seques- 
trations, and even deprivations; and after his decease, over the 
recipient of his ‘ bona ecclesiastica;”—the latter exacting from the 
incumbent’s executor the restoration of the various fabrics to a good 
and sufficient state of repair. 

By the canon law the committing dilapidations was looked upon 
as implicit sacrilege ;* and there are instances on record of bishops 
having been suspended by their metropolitan, and their revenues 
sequestered, until the episcopal palace has been restored, though not 
of actual deprivation being inflicted, unless for continued disobedience 
to the warnings and commands of their superior. The earliest known 
provision on the subject is one of the constitutions of Edmund 
Archbishop of Canterbury, in the year 1236, ‘Si rector,” says the 
primate, ‘alicujus ecclesize decedens, domos ecclesiz reliquerit dirutas 
vel ruinosas, de bonis ejus ecclesiasticis, tanta portio deducatur que 
sufficiat ad reparandum hese, et ad alios defectus ecclesize supplendos. 
Idem statuimus circa illos vicarios, qui solvendo modicam_pen- 
sionem, omnes ecclesie habent proventus. Nam cum ad premissa 
teneantur, talis portio deducta satis poterit, et debet inter debita com- 
putari. Semper tamen,” concludes the constitution, “ rationabilis 
consideratio sit habenda ad facultates ecclesize cum heec portio fuerit 
deducenda.” About thirty years after, the legatine constitution of 
Cardinal Othobon, after speaking of the wicked covetousness through 
which many of the clergy were led to neglect their chancels and 
their own dwellings, commands all the clergy to make such repairs 
as their bishop or archdeacon shall admonish them to execute. At 
the same time it gave power to the ordinary, in case of neglect of the 
monition, to cause a survey to be made of the necessary repairs, and 
to order their execution at the expense of the incumbent. In con- 
clusion, the cardinal’s constitution commanded all archbishops, 
bishops, and other inferior prelates, to see to the decent reparation of 
their own cathedrals and dwellings. Up to this period, the only 
rule by which the nature and amount of the repairs were to be 
judged, was the opinion of the bishop or archdeacon who had issued 
the monition. ‘This system seems not to have worked well, and to 
have given rise to so much dispute and complaint, as to call for the 
further interposition of the Church. In the third year of the reign of 
Edward the Third, the then primate, Simon Mepham, ordained that 
previous to the repairs being enforced by the ordinary, a fair and true 
valuation and survey should be made by a competent and sufficient 
person on oath, beyond which the ordinary should not be permitted 
to sequester for the dilapidations. 


* Ayliffe, Parer. 217. 
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Traditional custom, reduced into writing in these earlier consti- 
tutions, seems to have prescribed three separate remedies. The 
most severe—deprivation, as we gather from the case of the Bishop of 
Salisbury, might be, though it rarely was, awarded against any 
ecclesiastical person for committing or suffering dilapidations. A 
milder course was to proceed first by a prohibition, to restrain the 
incumbent from proceeding in his commission of dilapidation ; whilst 
a third course, apparently founded on the already cited constitution of 
Cardinal Othobon, required the ordinaries to admonish their clerks 
decently to repair their several edifices, and if they neglected for 
the space of two months, enabled the bishop to cause the same, on a 
proper survey, to be effectually done, at the costs and charges of the 
offending cleric, by sequestrating so much of the proceeds of the 
benefice as was required for the payment of the repairs. Previous 
to the reign of Henry the Eighth, the amount to be sequestered was 
left to the discretion of the ordinary. But by the injunctions of that 
monarch and of his successor, it was confined to one-fifth of the 
annual proceeds, and afterwards reduced, in conformity to the sug- 
gestions in the “ Reformatio Legum,” to one-seventh, and again once 
more raised to the former amount by the circular letter of Archbishop 
Bancroft. The latter of these methods of procedure still remains in 
force, though seldom called into operation, on account of the pre- 
ference given to the action at law; and in obedience to Bancroft’s 
letter, the ecclesiastical courts rarely allow more than one-fifth of the 
income to be sequestered. These remedies, it will be observed, only 
obtained during the life of the incumbent; and as it might and did 
frequently happen that the incumbent might die before the repairs 
could be completed, or at least paid for from the sequestration, it 
became necessary to make a further provision to meet this con- 
tingency. ‘To this effect, it is supposed, was the early constitution 
of “Archbishop Edmund, before quoted, continuing the remedy 
against the representative of the incumbent, so far as he had in his 
possession his “* bona ecclesiastica.” Here, however, arose the ques- 
tion, as to what part of the property of the deceased was to be con- 
sidered as derived from his benefice, on which the dilapidations had 
been committed, and how far that could be separated from the rest 
of his assets. The endless discussions consequent on this question, 
drove men, in much later times, to have recourse to the assistance of 
the common law. 

This right, which has now almost entirely superseded the older 
one,—though it is clear, from the admission in the act of Elizabeth 
of the right of the ecclesiastical courts at that day to the sole 
cognizance of dilapidations, that it had slept until some time 
after that act,—vet had undoubtedly existed, and grown up col- 
laterally with the relief granted by the spiritual courts. In the 

earliest precedents of the thirteenth ‘and fourteenth years of Henry 
the Eighth, it is thus laid down by Lutwidge. ‘“ Whenever any 
ecclesiastical person having benefices shall not ‘hand down his chancel 
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and his dwelling-house to his successors “ reparata et sustentata,” 
then, during their lives, they shall be liable to pay to their successors, 
“tantam pecuniz summam, quantam pro reparatione vel necessaria 
re-edificatione hujusmodi domorum et edificiorum expendi aut solvi 
sufficiat.” 

It might, perhaps, be thought that sufficient remedies had now 
been provided to meet the exigencies of every case. [ar from it. 
The ingenuity of man could still invent methods to defraud the 
Church of her right. The spiritual as well as the temporal jurisdiction 
was confined to such of the goods of the deceased incumbent as came 
to the hands of his executor and administrator. Deeds of gift, 
therefore, and other colourable alienations were sometimes made by 
an incumbent during his life, preventing his property from coming 
to those on whom alone the legal claim could be made. “ To the 
intent and to the purpose,” says the preamble of the statute of the 
13th of Elizabeth, “after their'deaths to defeat and defraud their 
successors of such just actions and remedies as otherwise they might 
and should have had for the same against their executors and ad- 
ministrators of their goods by the laws ecclesiastical of this realm, to 
the great defacing of the state ecclesiastical, and intolerable charges 
of their successors, and evil precedent and example for others, if 
speedy remedy be not provided.”—13 Eliz. cap. 10. The remedy 
which the act provided, was to make void all such deeds, and to 
give the incoming cleric the same remedy against the person 
to whom the property had been conveyed by the fraudulent con- 
veyance as he had in the spiritual courts against the executors 
and administrators of the deceased incumbent. In the year fol- 
lowing, another enactment was made to guard against another fraud 
—the retention of the money awarded for the repairs, sometimes 
for many years, during which the dilapidations were allowed to 
increase and the repairs delayed, to the injury of the inheritance of 
the Church. Within two years, said this act, shall the money so 
awarded be expended on the benefice, under the pain of a-forfeiture 
to the queen of double the sum originally recovered for the  dilapi- 
dations. The provisions of these two acts, originally made for the 
spiritual courts alone, were in later days assumed as authorities by 
the temporal courts, and followed out with as much rigour as in those 
courts for the defence of which they had been enacted. 

To proceed in our history. By the acts passed in the 59th of 
George III. and in the first year of William 1V.* augmented curacies, 
churches erected under the state building acts, and chapels to which 
districts should have been assigned, were made subject, among all 
the jurisdictions and laws, ecclesiastical and common, relating to 
benefices, to the spiritual and temporal laws concerning dilapida- 
tions. ‘The last time that parliament volunteered its assistance, in 
the session of 1838,+ it professed to award to the ordinary the 

* 59 George III. c. 134; 1 & 2 Will. IV. c. 38. 
+ 1 & 2 Victoria, c. 106. 
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power of admonishing non-resident incumbents of the dilapidated 
state of their benefice-houses, and causing a survey to be made of the 
repairs required, and of compelling the incumbent, unless he showed 
good cause to the contrary within one month, to complete the repairs 
thus declared to be necessary within ten months, to the perfect satis- 
faction of the ordinary. It may very well be doubted, whether all 
this power, and more than this, did not exist zz the Church long 
before this enactment. However, one thing the act did invent— 
a punishment for the disobedient incumbent, rather unintelligible 
and nearly impossible of execution. The act, it must be observed, 
was about non-residence in particular, and some half-dozen other 
things besides. However, non-residence was its chief burden; and 
according to the non-resident theory there advanced, every thing was 
to be judged. Accordingly, when speaking of these disobedient 
non-resident dilapidators, it renders them liable for “ all the penal- 
ties” imposed by this very act for non-residence. Now, as all these 
self-same penalties are, after the nature of a sliding-scale, proportioned 
to the duration of the non-residence, it is difficult to see how all 
these penalties were to be brought into action. On one theory it 
admits of explanation. ‘The non-residence was to be the rule of 
punishment, not the amount of the dilapidations, or the neglectful- 
ness or disobedience of the dilapidator. So that he who was non- 
resident for three months might commit twice as much dilapidation 
as he whose non-residence extended over six months, and receive a 
punishment commensurate with his time of non-residence, and not 
with the extent of his dilapidations ! 

We have now traced, with sufficient minuteness, the rise and pro- 
gress of the spiritual and temporal jurisdictions in this matter; we 
have seen the spiritual courts, besides exacting a sufficient sum to 
restore the wasted edifices from the incumbent or from his represen- 
tative, inflicting spiritual punishment on the offender ; we have seen 
the temporal courts extending the mere claim for compensation from 
the “ bona ecclesiastica” of the dilapidator to every kind of property 
that may come to the hands of his executors or administrators. Be- 
fore we proceed to the principles on which the dilapidations are to 
be estimated, one striking difference between the jurisdictions may 
be noticed—the respective precedence given by the one to dilapida- 
tions before debts and legacies ; by the other, to debts before dilapi- 
dations, though the latter does permit the Church to claim her rights 
before the proposed gifts of her spoliator, contenting itself with 
satisfying private debts out of the spoils of the Church. 

The question by what rule the claim for dilapidations is to be 
estimated, next requires consideration. The constitution of Arch- 
bishop Edmund directed the repairing the ‘ domos ecclesie dirutas 
vel ruinosas ;” on which Lyndewood remarks, “ et intellige, hane 
reparationem fieri debere secundum indigentiam et quantitatem rei 
reparande ; ut scilicet impense sint necessarie, non voluptuose.” 
The constitution of Othobon having imputed to the clergy such a 
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neglect of the ‘* domos ecclesiarum et cetera edificia, ita ut integra 
ea non conservent et diruta non restaurent,” commands them, 
* domos et cetera edificia prout indiguerint reficere condecenter.” 
The statute of Elizabeth spoke of the ruinous and decayed state of 
ecclesiastical edifices, and how they had been permitted “* 2x some 
part utterly to fall to the ground, ” which by law, said the act, they 
are bound to keep and maintain in repair. The act of the 57th of 
George III. requires non-resident persons to keep their house of 
residence i in good and sufficient repair ; and, lastly, the old common 
law precedent, as given by Lutwidge, claims the right of compelling 
all prebends, rectors, vicars, &c. reparare et sustentare all the edifices 
of their prebendaries, rectories, and vicarages, and to be liable, either 
by themselves or their executors, for such a sum of money, quantam pro 
reparatione aut necessarid re-edificatione hujusmodi domorum, &ce. 
expendi aut solvi sufficiat. Upon these grounds, the court of King’s 
Bench was called upon to decide in the year 1829, in the case of 
Wise v. Metcalf, a case well worthy the attentive perusal of all such 
as are not frightened at a calf-bound volume of dry law reports; and 
whom, should there be such among our friends, we refer to the tenth 
volume of Barnewell and Cresswell’s Reports. In that case three 
rules were proposed to the court. First, that the predecessor ought 
to have left the premises in good and substantial repair,—the painting, 
and papering, and whitewashing , (we must descend to particulars, ) 
being in proper and decent condition for the immediate occupation 
of the incomer; and that such repairs were to be ascertained with 
reference to the state and character of the buildings, which were to be 
restored when necessary, according to their original form, without 
addition or modern improvement. ‘The second rule proposed to 
omit the papering, painting, and whitewashing, and only sought such 
repairs as an outgoing lay-tenant might be “compelled to perform, 
under a covenant to leave the house in good and sufficient repair, 
order, and condition. The third rule sought such a state as would 
exclude wind and water, and no more. 

After going through the statements of the common and canon 
law cited above, Mr. Justice Bayley deduced these two propositions. 
First, that the incumbent is bound, not only to repair the buildings 
belonging to his benefice, but also to restore and rebuild them if 
necessary. Secondly, that he is bound only to repair and to sustain 
and rebuild when necessary. ‘ Both these rules,” said the judge, 
** are reasonable ; the first, because the revenues of the benefice are 
given, not for a clergyman only, but also for a suitable residence for 
that clergyman and for the maintenance of the chancel; and if by 
natural decay, which, notwithstanding continual repair, must at last 
happen, the buildings perish, these revenues form the only fund out 
of which the means of replacing them can arise. The second rule is 
equally reasonable, in requiring that which is useful only, not that 
which is a matter of luxury or ornament.” It followed, from the 
first of these propositions, that, the third mode of computation 
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offered for the opinion of the court was insufficient ; inasmuch as it 
required only such repairs as an outgoing lay tenant, not under a 
covenant to repair, would be compellable to execute, because such a 
tenant is not bound to rebuild or replace; and the landlord is the 
person who, when the subject of occupation perishes, is to provide a 
new one, if he think fit. ‘* And if the second proposition be right,” 
said Mr. Justice Bayley, “a part of the charges contained in the first 
mode of computation must be disallowed ; for papering, whitewashing, 
and such part of the painting as is not required to preserve wood 
from decay, by exposure to the external air, are rather matters of 
ornament and luxury, than of utility and necessity.” The second 
mode of computation approached most nearly to what the court 
considered as the proper rule, being deficient in nothing but its 
non-requirement of such painting as might be necessary for the pre- 
servation of wood-work from the influence of the atmosphere. Were 
this decision merely the private opinion of the judges who concurred 
in it, its value would be very great: as the deliberate opinion, given 
after much investigation, of that court to which in the present day, 
and in the present state of the law, the clergy are accustomed to 
look for relief against the permitted or wilful dilapidations of their 
predecessors, it is of the highest value. 

It would be an infraction of the rule laid down at the commence- 
ment of this paper, were we to delay at all on the questions, of what 
constitutes a legal entitlement in one incumbent to sue, or in another 
to be sued; or how many separate actions may be sustained for the 
dilapidations of one benefice. These are technicalities especially to 
be avoided by non-legal readers, interesting alone to the mind legally 
educated, to the possessor of which they are as the gems of the work, 
whilst to any other person they do but serve as buoys to warn them 
off quicksands. 

In conclusion, we have spoken of the apparent hardship of the 
claim which has been the subject of this article: let us now cite one 
case of real hardship. Where an incumbent succeeds to one who 
has either intentionally or through neglect suffered decay and ruin 
to creep over the buildings on the benefice, and through his mis- 
conduct or his misfortunes has died all but in abject poverty; his 
successor not only suffers all the inconvenience and expense of the 
grievous state of the benefice, but should death take him away ere 
he can restore by gradual repairs the almost desolate fabrics, his 
property is seized upon by the law to satisfy the default of his 
predecessor. ‘This is indeed a case of hardship, and one in which 
the state might advantageously interfere, as by the law of the state 
alone—for the spiritual did afford relief—this hardship is inflicted. 
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CHURCH MUSIC.—No. IV. 


“ Revertimini vos ad fontem Sancti Gregorii, quia manifeste corrupistis cantilenam 
ecclesiasticam.’’—Joan. Diac. Lib. II. cap. i. 


Ar the conclusion of our last paper on this subject we expressed 
our intention of recurring to the writings of the earlier fathers of the 
Church, for the purpose of discovering what portions of the offices of 
devotion were chanted during the first ages of Christianity; but 
finding that an inquiry of this kind would lead us away from the 
main drift of our discourse, involving, as it must, in some measure, 
the origin of the offices themselves, we have thought it better to 
proceed at once with our historical sketch of ecclesiastical music. 

The quotations already cited have been, it is hoped, sufficient to 
exhibit the rise of the style of music which afterwards came to be 
considered the peculiar song of the Church, and on which St. Gregory 
had to work when he set himself to the business of arranging it 
systematically. We are informed by historians, that it was about 
the end of the sixth century that the good pontiff associated with 
himself certain men practised in the art of music, to assist him in the 
work ; and that the method he adopted was threefold. 

In the first place, following, as it is probable, in the footsteps of 
Boetius, whose writings on music seem to have suggested a simpler 
notation than that employed by the ancient Greek musicians, 
St. Gregory reduced the fifteen sounds and names of the ancient 
scale to seven, and substituted the first seven letters of the Roman 
alphabet for the mutilated, inverted, and doubled Greek letters 
formerly used. Having thus simplified the scale and its notation,* 
his next step was to collect all the music which had been employed 
in Church service ; and of this, we are told, he chose the best, 
changing, curtailing, or amplifying it as his own or the taste of his 
coadjutors suggested. Some have imagined that much of the music 
in his Antiphonarium was new, and introduced or composed by 
himself; but the title of compilation or patchwork, given by all 
ancient writers to his labour, and probably by the saint himself, does 
not seem to warrant this.+ 

The third step in his pious course tended to the practical im- 
provement of the Church service; and for this he adopted various 


* It is uncertain whether besides these letters St. Gregory employed notes or con- 
ventional marks to express the sounds of the scale. With us, the letters A, B, C, 
D, &c., are the names of the notes or marks by which sounds are expressed, but they 
do not themselves signify any sounds; but it is probable that in the Antiphonarium 
of St. Gregory the letters were used actually to express sounds, after the fashion of 
the Greek notation. 

+ Antiphonarium centonem compilavit. Joan. Diac. Lib. II. c. 1. Proprie labor 
S. Gregorii hoc designatur vocabulo (centone sc.) in manuscriptis et editis: plerum- 
que etiam voce centonizare, ut apud Sigebertum ; “ Antiphonarium regulari musice 
modulatione centonizavit :’’ quia nimirum opus non invenit primus suo marte, sed 
congessit, ordinavit, ut Rupertus Tuitensis dicit: “ Antiphonarium regulariter cen- 
tonizavit et compilavit.’-—Gerbert. de Cantu et Mus. Sac. Lib, IT. pt. 2. 
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means, among the chief of which was, the establishment of a singing 
school for the education of boys. 

For the accommodation of these he erected two houses, one near 
the steps of the church of St. Peter, on the Vatican hill, and the 
other at the patriarchal palace and church of St. John Lateran. In 
the prosperity of these establishments, particularly of the latter, the 
good pontiff seems to have taken the liveliest interest; and his 
biographers present to us a charniing picture of the old man, when 
so feeble and infirm as to be unable to rise from his couch, still con- 
tinuing to superintend the instruction of his young choristers, singing 
with them, and holding in his hand, as John the Deacon tells us, a 
flagellum quo pueris minabatur,” * which, with the couch on which 
he lay, and his own Antiphonarium, were still preserved in the 
Lateran palace, when his biographer wrote. 

This establishment, however, appears to have been more than a 
mere singing school. It was termed the Orphanotrophium, and was 
a sort of seminary in which children of noble, or at least of respect- 
able, birth who were intended for the Church received a careful 
education, and were trained to the due performance of the rites of 
the Church ; on which account music formed an important part of their 
studies. The management of the institution was vested in a prelate, 
who was termed “ Dean of the Choristers,” and whose office (which 
was one of great authority in all ritual matters over the clergy of 
Rome) seems to have been something like an union of the deanery 
and precentorship of our cathedrals. After continuing in force for a 
period of about 780 years, the school, with its office of dean, ceased 
to exist; or rather, shortly after the return of the papal see from 
Avignon, in 1377, the situation of dean merged in the new office of 
Maestro della Capella del Papa, who, with his choir, formed, and 
indeed still form, a kind of college, though differing a good deal from 
the ancient orphanotrophium. 

To have been educated in the school of St. Gregory, and to have 
manifested at the same time talent and piety, seems to have been a 
sure passport to the clerical office, and even to the highest dignities 
in the Church. The names of several pontiffs are recorded who there 
received their early education; such as Gregory II., Stephen IIL., 
Paul I., and Sergius I].; and the latter, about the year 845, 
rebuilt from the foundation, in a more splendid form, the house 
occupied by the Orphanotrophium. On the translation of the papal 
see to Avignon, after the death of Benedict XI., in the year 1305, 
the singing school still continued to perform its accustomed functions; 
but the French popes having created a similar school in Avignon, the 
Roman establishment gradually fell into decay and was neglected ; 
and on the return of the papal court to Rome, the two schools were 





* We still need a St. Gregory with his birch, not merely to threaten, but to 
chastise some of our singing boys, whose manners have not mended as the world 
has grown older. 

NO. IX.——N. 5S. cc 
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united, and the modification above noticed took place about the 
commencement of the fifteenth century. The French singers, favoured 
by the popes of their own nation, then, as they did in Charlemagne’s 
days, claimed the preeminence in musical skill, and continued to 
maintain, either for themselves or for Spaniards or Flemings, to the 
almost entire exclusion of Italians, the management of the papal 
choir. Even as late as 1545, Pietro Aaron* thought it necessary to 
defend the Italians from the proverbial injustice done to them in 
comparing their singing to the noise of goats, while it was said, that 
the French alone, | of all the nations of Europe, were able to sing.t 
“These censures,” says he, “can only have proceeded from envy 
and malignity, as nature has not been so partial to I’renchmen, but 
that the Italians and other people have had as excellent musicians as 
they.” The wonderful powers of the school of Palestrina, however, 
put an end for ever to all hope of rivalry on the part of the French, 
and, at the same time, to the artificial supremacy which the patronage 
of the French popes had allowed them for a century to maintain. 

To return to St. Gregory’s school. ‘The first stage in the func- 
tions of the boys educated in the orphanotrophium was to assist 
the regularly appointed singers in churches in the antiphonal chant- 
ing of sy Psalms; and at this point they were termed Parapho- 
nist, or Psalmistw. After this, they were made subdeacons, and 
entered ‘the papal choir, following the pope to the various stations 
where service was performed, and chanting litanies and psalms in the 
processions in which he assisted. If, after this step, they were 
advanced to the diaconate, they ceased to be regarded as choristers, 
and were forbidden, by a canon of the council of Rome, held in 
595, to exercise the office of singer. 

It appears that certain of the papal choristers having been ordained 
deacons, and being possessed of fine voices, had given occasion to 
some scandal—not only by attracting the attention and unduly 
exciting the admiration of the people, by their singing, but by having 
been more studious of their skill in music than of the holiness and 
integrity of their lives as clergymen. ‘l'o repress this abuse, the 
above-mentioned canon was framed by St. Gregory; and deacons 
were forbidden, on pain of anathema, to chant any but the gospel 
at communion. 

Does it appear, then, that St. Gregory thought the chanting of the 
service, with the exception of the gospel, might be committed to 
laymen? By no means. It is obvious, not only by the institution 
of the singing school and clerical college combined, that he reckoned 
chanting to be a necessary part of the education and duty of a 
clergyman, but by the very canon itself, which limited, on account of 
an abuse, the fulfilment of the duty to a specified portion of the 


* Lucidario di Musica. 
4 The old proverb was:—“ Galli cantant, Angli jubilant, Hispani plangunt, 
Germani wlulant, Itali caprizant. 
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service. ‘lhe canon does not set out with a preamble to the effect, 
that chanting is inconsistent with the character of a clergyman, but 
that a very reprehensible abuse had arisen, viz. that certain deacons, 
who had been elected from the regular choristers, instead of giving 
themselves to preaching and works of charity, had paid more atten- 
tion to the exercise of their voices, as singers: and on this account 
it ordered that in future they should abstain from singing any but 
the gospel. ‘ Psalmos vero,” continues the canon, “ac reliquas 
lectiones, censeo per subdiaconos, vel si necessitas fuerit per minores 
ordines, exhiberi.” So that it was only in case of necessity that (xo¢ 
mere laymen, but) laymen permanently employed about the church, 
and ranking as inferior clergy, were permitted to chant the service. 
We shall leave our readers to contrast with this godly order of the 
sanctuary, the state of matters in our modern cathedral and other 
churches in which chanting is maintained. 

The part of the church allotted to the choir, and named after its 
use, was in the nave, immediately in front of the enclosed space 
termed the presbytery, or sanctuary, in which the altar was situated. 
We mention this, not as a matter of which we imagine any one to 
be ignorant, since the arrangement may be seen in most of our 
cathedral churches, but because it appears now to be entirely for- 
gotten that the same arrangement ought to be adopted in every church 
where there are singers. Considering the small scale of most parish 
churches, and the necessity of providing for a large number of wor- 
shippers, it would be absurd to expect that a portion of the whole 
width of the nave should be converted into a choir, after the manner 
of cathedrals: but this is by no means necessary. ‘The smaller the 
church, the more limited in number the choir need be, and conse- 
quently the smaller the space occupied. All we contend for is, that 
according to the practice of the early Church, there was a space 
enclosed, or unenclosed,* in the centre of the nave, and in front of the 
altar, which was termed the choir, and was occupied by the singers. 
This was the case, whatever the size of the church might be. If the 
church was cathedral, or collegiate, the choir occupied the whole 
width of the nave, and, together with the altar and its sanctuary, 
formed the chancel. If parochial (and we now allude to the earliest 
Roman and other churches built on the model of the ancient basilica) 
there was, strictly speaking, no chancel, but the choir was a space 
marked off in the middle of the nave, in front of the altar. Of this 
arrangement, an example still exists in a perfect state in Rome, viz. 
the church of St. Clement, in which the choir is a large oblong pew, 
constructed of marble and mosaics, and having two pulpits on one 
side, and one on the other. Of the two on the epistle side, one 
(according to Mabillon) was for the lessons addressed to the clergy, 


* In some French churches, we have seen the singers ranged round a large four- 
sided lectern, standing in front of, and near the altar rails, though there was no 
enclosure. 
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who at this time formed another choir behind the altar, in the 
absis, and towards whom the desk was turned ; the other was for the 
Epistle of the Communion, and was turned to the people. By the 
side of the single pulpit, on the gospel side, there is a large candela- 
brum, or column, for a taper. It does not appear that any of these 
pulpits was used for preaching ; and Ciampini tells us that they fell 
into disuse during the residence of the popes at Avignon ; and that, 
though still remaining in some churches, they have been removed 
from the greater number, as obsolete. 

Towards the sixth century, we find the choir assuming an appear- 
ance more nearly resembling the chancel of the middle ages. It was 
now distinguished from the nave by being raised some steps higher 
than the floor of the latter; thus forming a kind of platform across 
the whole width of the nave, from which it was shut off by cancella, 
or a low marble wall. There are many examples of ancient churches 
arranged thus, though the rails, or enclosure, have been removed 
along with the pulpits:—such are, 8. Lorenzo and Sta. Maria, in Cos- 
medin; Sta. Maria, in Araceli; 8. Casario, and other basilicas, in 
Rome. In some churches, built in the eighth and ninth centuries, 
such as St. Zeno, in Verona, we find the platform of the choir raised 
so high as fifteen or twenty feet above the floor of the nave, to make 
way for a crypt, or subterraneous chapel, the floor of which is but a 
few feet below the level of the nave. But, indeed, in this case there 
is nearly as great a descent from the vestibule of the church into the 
nave, as there is an ascent from the latter to the platform of the 
choir. 

The arrangement we have been now describing, by which the 
choir is carried across the whole width of the nave, and raised a few 
steps, seems to have become the established order of church building 
during the middle ages. If the church had aisles, these either 
formed a passage round the chancel (as we sce in most of our cathe- 
drals), or they terminated in side chapels or vestries at the cast 
end. If there were no aisles, the walls of the choir or chancel were 
not made so far apart as those of the nave,—the proportion of the 
chancel to that part of the church westward of the cancella, including 
both. nave and aisles, apparently remaining much as before ; and 
hence that form so common in the ancient parish churches of England, 
in which we see, as it were, two distinct buildings of a different 
height and width joined together lengthwise. 

Whatever the arrangement was, and however it varied, one thing 
is certain, that for at least fifteen centuries the choir was uniformly 
nearer the altar than the people ; and we are sure that any one who 
gives the mattcr a moment's consideration must be convinced that 
this is consistent with the right principles of church order.* If a 





* The case of Westminster Abbey church may be adduced as an exception to 
this rule ;—but in the first place, the choir in its present form dates only from 
the middle or end of the last century; and we are not sure that it is now situated 
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choir is reckoned to be a set of mere Jaymen, hired to sing in the 
church on Sunday, just as they are hired to sing at a public dinner 
on Saturday, it matters little perhaps where they are placed: they 
may be perched up in the organ-gallery, or any where else; but if 
their office be a’sacred one,—if we hold with the ancient Chureh that 
singing the service is an essential part of the clerical functions, which 
for convenience sake alone is performed by deputy,—if we look upon 
the choir not only as the priests’ deputy, but as the mouth-piece of 
the congregation by which their praises are offered up, we shall per- 
ceive how inconsistent it is to deprive the choir of its appearance of 
participation in the sanctity of the priestly office, by removing it 
from the chancel], or by abandoning the use of the clerical vestments 
which, with the exception of the orarium or stole, were of old 
common to all the functionaries of the Church, whether priests, 
deacons, or laymen. 

It may seem very superfluous to adduce arguments in favour of a 
practice, ‘of which, as it is obviously ms intained in cathedral service, 
no churchman will be disposed to question the propriety. And 
yet we fear there are very few (if f indeed there be any) who, looking 
on cathedrals as the models for minor churches, endeavour to imitate 
the pattern set them to the extent that their means will admit of. 
Can any of our readers point out to us a modern parish church with 
a chancel,—that is, with a choir and a sanctuary? We have never 
seen one. We have plenty of churches in which there is singing 
after a sort, but we have none with ecclesiastical choirs. Does it 
occur to any one that this is a great defect—a corruption—a de- 
spoiling the service of its beauty and decorum? Do we make any 
efforts to correct this evil? Alas! no. Sunday after Sunday, year 
after year, passes away, and the service of our parish churches 
remains the same lifeless, cold, spiritless routine. Instead of the 
busy, energetic and animated antiphon: al chanting of the Psalms by 
a choir at the altar, we have them read by a solitary priest and his 
clerk. Instead of the figured music of the hymns, we have (and 
that not everywhere) a chant drawled out by a few charity boys 
and girls; or more frequently we have no chant at all,—the only 
music being that sung to a metrical Psalm or two ehich form no 
part of the service. 

Such being the case, can we wonder that dissenters find a greater 
charm in the lusty bawling of a congregation, no matter how un- 
tuneable it be, and their feelings more warmed and excited by its hearty 
earnestness, than in the coldly correct reading of Psalms with us ? 
Is it any matter for surprise if they seck elsewhere that food for the 
flame of devotion which the Church denies to them? We have heard 
some Churchmen ridicule the Psalm-singing propensities of dissen- 


as it originally was; but if it be so, in the second place, the shrine of Edward tie 


Confessor takes up so much room, that the chancel, contrary to the usual practice, 
may have been on that account carried beyond the transepts 
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ters; but we may depend upon it, their propensity is a catholic 
propensity ; which, had the Church been true to herself, they would 
never have sought to gratify beyond her pale. It has been said, and 
with great appearance of justice, that most of our modern sects have 
originated in some departure of the Church from catholicity. Some 
catholic truth has fallen into oblivion, some practice declined ; and 
the Church, too securely resting on the stability of her foundation, 
and neglecting the cravings of her children, has been punished for 
her neglect by their desertion ;—she has denied them the food they 
sought, and they have forsaken her and wandered in search of it 
beyond the fold of Christ. ‘That very propensity to Psalm-singing, 
—that habit of exciting devotion by hymns and sacred songs, now 
unhappily characteristic only of dissenters, was peculiarly character- 
istic of the earliest followers of Christ. It was so of the Church in 
her best days; and had she continued in this respect catholic, her 
erring children would never have had the opportunity (the honour, 
may we term it ?) of maintaining that fragment of forgotten catholicity. 
It is related, that in pagan times many infidels, who in the end be- 
came converts, were in the first instance attracted by the music of 
Christian temples ; and we do not see why in these days the same 
argument should not be employed ;—the Church might become even 
more attractive in that respect to many who at present are kept aloof 
by her cold and lifeless formality. We hear daily of this and that 
plan for repairing the rents in the seamless garment of Christ ; but 
it is not by this negotiation or that,—it is not by a compromise on 
our part,—that the lost unity of the Church of England can be restored, 
but by her own assumption of her true character. The catholic 
system, fully carricd out, makes provision for all the doctrines, the 
practices, the opinions, the tastes, and sentiments, in search of which 
men have become sectarians. ‘he advocates, for instance, of the 
voluntary principle of contribution to the maintenance of the Church, 
are undoubtedly the advocates of a catholic principle, which, though 
it is even embodied in her formularies, the Church in her pride had 
till very recently forgotten or kept out of view. And so of nearly 
every other point on which sectarians lay stress. If we held out to 
Wesleyans, Independents, or Presbyterians, an active, heartfelt, 
energetic, and stirring musie of the Church, we may rest satisfied that 
they would soon feel how superior the catholic hymnody or psalmody 
is to any of its counterfeits ; they would find in it all the excitement 
they seek without making the sacrifices its attainment now costs 
them. 

What we want, however, in the first instance, is not fine singing, 
so much as earnest, heartfelt, and stirring participation anyhow in the 
choral and antiphoral parts of the service. We want a set of living, 
vigorous, robust men, associated with the priest, and dressed as clergy, 
who shall respond, with sonorous and united voices, to the popular 
parts of the Liturgy ; so that, whether they can sing well or ill, they 
shall at least give an appearance of life and spirit to its recital. 
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We must get rid of the puny squeak of the voices of a few ill-taught 
charity boys and girls, accompanied, or drowned rather, by an un- 
wieldy organ. ‘The priest and the choir must be identified; they 
must appear to be—as in reality the construction of the daily service 
supposes them to be—engaged about the same thing. But to ac- 
complish this, they must occupy the same locality in the church ; 
ind if this be conceded, it will require no argument to enforce the 
necessity of clothing the choir ecclesiastically : right fecling would of 
itself bring about this. 

We are quite sure that we do not overrate the importance of 
restoring the ancient order and use of the chancel, or the influence it 
would have in giving to parochial service the life and heartiness now 
wanting. Our advocacy docs not merely rest upon the authority of 
ancient practice, but is grounded on common sense. If a public 
meeting is held, in which certain speakers take upon them to express 
the sentiments of their auditory, do we place the chairman in a box 
at one end, and allow the speakers to find such places as they can get, 
or perch them in a gallery at the greatest possible distance both 
from their auditory and the chairman? No; every one would con- 
sider such a proceeding ridiculous and totally destructive of the unity 
of effect which is necessary in addresses to all popular assemblies, 
and which gives rise to the collocation of the chairman and speakers 
on one elevated platform. And what is the Church, but a popular 
assembly, giving utterance to its sentiments by appointed speakers ? 
What its amen, but a plaudit of the sentiments expressed? How 
preposterous, then, to make a few children the organ of a multitude, 
and these, too, placed almost out of sight ! 

The most ancient form of the chancel which we have described 
was obviously no more than a contrivance by which the choir, acting 
as the delegates of the whole body of worshippers, were brought up 
to the altar, and into immediate contact with the priest; thus being 
so placed that their constitucnts could best hear and assent to the 
recital that was made on their behalf. The next form, by which the 
chancel was raised a few steps above the nave, and which seems to 
have been the one universally adopted in after ages, was only an im- 
provement on the former, intended to make the choir more conspi- 
cuous. But in either case the object attained was the same; the 
service was performed by a body of men, having all the advantages 
of locality, dress, and position, to give unity and strength of effect to 
their exertions. ‘This, in truth, is the chief point to which we wish 
to direct the attention of our readers. We may have fine singing, 
or mere rude intonation ; but without a choir surrounding the priest, 
we cannot give the kind of unity, vigour, life, and earnestness to the 
service which it ought to have. For our own parts, we would rather 
« thousand times have a choir of men capable of no more than reading 
the Psalms and responses, with firm and united voices, standing before 
the altar, than a full chorus of practised singers after the modern 
taste placed in the organ gallery ; because, do as we will, the latter 
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will never unite with the part of the priest—it must give a disjointed 
and unchoral effect to the service. Many people indeed imagine 
that the choral service of the Church signifies nothing more than the 
performance of Church music by a band of singers ; but this is a great 
mistake ; our choral service is that part which is performed in the 
choir, as distinguished from that done in the sanctuary. ‘The com- 
munion office, it is true, is, to a certain extent, also choral, or rather 
responsorial ; but the daily service, including the Morning and 
Evening Prayer, and the Litany, if it is appointed to be said, forms, 
properly speaking, the choral service, during the performance of 
which the priest ought himself to be in the choir, taking his part in 
the antiphonal singing or recitation, and not stuck up in an elevated 
pulpit. Choral service, accordingly, does not necessarily signify the 
use of figured composition, any more than it necessarily implies the 
use of music at all. ‘The choir may simply recite the Psalms, &c. 
antiphonally, and’ yet give the service its choral character ; for this 
depends on the union of many voices, rather than on the particular 
use to which, musically considered, the voices are applied. ‘The 
music may be very elaborate, or it may be very simple; there 
may be no more than synchronous reading ; but, in relation to the 
| Church’s institution, and the sentiment of unity which she intended 
to inspire by the consonance of a multitude of voices in one object 
of prayer or praise, the choral character of the service remains the 
























same. 

It is the want of this choral character, that, we conceive, gives to 

the service the cold and heartless aspect of which dissenters com- 

plain—and they complain with good reason ; for the service is in- 

complete without it; and not only incomplete, but misrepresented. 

Those who contend for the necessity and advantages of congregational 

singing, are quite right ; the principle is a catholic one, that, in certain 

portions of the service, the whole body of worshippers ought to take a 

part} it is a principle fully recognised in the frame-work of our Li- 

turgy. But how is it carried out in practice? Why, it seems to be 

almost forgotten. ‘The antiphonal chanting of the psalms and hymns 
J in prose,—the true congregational singing of the catholic church,— 















; is almost every where abandoned,—nothing is left us but the wretched 
| substitute of the solitary voice of a priest, on the one part, and the 
i voice of a, clerk on the other, aided by the whisperings of*the few 
i worshippers who have courage enough’ to break silence. It is no 

wonder, therefore, that dissenters find more of the life and soul of 





sacred music in their own worship than they do in’ ours. Their 
metrical psalmody is better, because more ‘hearty and earnest than 
' ours—and we have nothing else to offer them. ‘The singing of the 
Psalms in metre forms no part of our authorized service ; and being 
employed merely, like a voluntary on the organ, to fill up some space 
otherwise unoccupied, it never can assume the place or importance 
. of the legitimate chanting of the Psalms. It never can become, as 
it is with dissenters, a thing of affection—the vent of religious feel- 
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ing; at least, it is a fact that it never has become so; people have 
always looked upon it as a kind of interlude, a passatempo, to give the 
priest time to go from the reading-desk to the altar, or to change his 
vestments. No—if we are to attract dissenters by the music of the 
Church, it must be by its real and legitimate use, and not by ex- 
hibiting to them, in an inferior form, the very counterfeit invented 
by themselves. ; 





NOTICES OF BOOKS. 


Extracts from the Works of Travellers, illustrative of Passages in 
Holy Scripture. Published under the direction of the Committee of 
General Literature and Education, appointed by the Society for 
Promoting Christian Knonledge. London: Parker. 12mo. 
Pp. 320. 


THE objections which we have to bring against this book relate as 
much to the class to which it belongs, as to the individual specimen 
before us. Assuming instruction to be the object proposed in such a 
compilation, its usefulness is very inconveniently limited by the form 
which is given to it. If the object is to explain Jewish and other oriental 
customs, why limit the explanation to what happens to have been no- 
ticed by “travellers?” 2. A work of this sort, however intended, 
unless a contrary spirit be very apparent in its contents, will prac- 
tically be regarded as a species of evidence in support of the truth 
of revelation—which is very much to degrade the word of God. 
For example, the kindness which Mr. Buckingham chanced to meet 
with from an Arab Sheik, is brought forward as a testimony to the 
verisimilitude of the hospitality offered by Abraham to the three 
angels. Now we ask, if the mind of the believer is taught to lean on 
such evidence as this, what is to prevent an inference unfavourable to 
the veracity of the Bible, supposing that the ex-member for Shetfield 
had happened to have been rather roughly received by the sheik in 
question? Faith surely does not need such support as this. 3. We 
object to the principle (a fundamental one in all such publications) of 
attempting to account for every thing stated in Scripture; as if the 
truth of God depended upon our being able to assign a reason for it ; 
for where then would be the fault of the unlearned? Take this 
example: a description is given of Eastern houses, to account for the 
incident gs xx. 8,) of Eutychus falling “ from the third loft.” So 
far is well; but when the Rev. Mr. Jowett is further called in evidence 
as noticing in his ‘‘ Christian Researches” “ the great plenty of oil 
about Troas, which would enable them to have many lamps, and the 
heat would increase the drowsiness of the youth, and account for the 
mindows being open ;” one is tempted first to smile at the simplicity of 
the compiler, till the smile is banished by thinking of the insult offered 
to an inspired apostle whose word should be thought to need such 
NO. IX.—N. S, DD 
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corroboration. 4, A large mass of illustrations are simply superfluous. 
EF. g. A traveller need surely not have gone to Damascus to “ illus- 
trate” the surprising fact, that when ‘“‘untempered mortar has been 
soaked with wet, the wind cracks it, and occasions the rain in some 
succeeding shower to get between, and dissolve everything.” Again, 
to illustrate the manner “ of the purifying of the Jews ” we have an 
engraving of six water-pots, the original of which, we will undertake 
to say, may be found in Mr. Spode’s Warehouse, in Portugal Street. 
Nor do we see that a particle of illumination is thrown upon the 
subject, by quoting two learned “ travellers” to show that the infant 
Jesus was more probably laid in a “stone trough,” in the inn at 
Bethlehem, than in a wooden “ manger.” 

We really fear that we may be considered but to be trifling in the 
observations which we have thought it our duty to make. Such an 
intention is farthest from our thoughts; but an absurd book is only to 
be exposed by displaying its absurdities. And the book before us 
belongs to a class, (the “ Pictorial Bible” —the “ Bible Cyclopedia” 
—the “ Illustrated Commentary,” &c. &c.) which, in our judgment, 
is doing great injury. 


Romanism and Anglo-Catholicism. Lectures by Joseru Sortain, 
A.B., of Trin. Coll. Dublin. Ward & Co. 8vo. 1841. 


Mr. Sorratn is, we believe, a dissenting teacher at Brighton, whose 
avowed friendship for the Church, and sedulous keeping aloof from 
her assailants, has procured him a certain amount of notice and 
regard from the clergy who come in contact with him. The feeling 
that dictates such mutual exhibition of friendly signals is no doubt a 
highly natural and amiable one; but yet we think it would be well if 
the clergy would remember that the less a man objects to the Church, 
the less excuse he has for his schism; and that if they are seen to 
overlook the guilt of it, simply because it does not stand so much in 
their way as in other cases, it will be hard for them to persuade men 
that they are in earnest when they speak of it as a sin in itself, apart 
from all consequences. It would be worth their while, too, to con- 
sider how far the friendship for the Church which a non-conformist 
may profess is likely really to reach; how impossible it is that his 
attachment should go much beyond the accidents of the system, and 
how sure he is, equally with his rancorous and obtrusively hostile 
brother, to take offence whenever its distinctive and sacred features 
are brought forward. Mr. Sortain, as far as his meaning can be 
made out, is a case in point. If his work have any real drift at all, 
it is an attack not on one particular school in the Church, but on the 
Church and sacramental scheme of theology altogether, as opposed to 
the individualizing sectarian one. 

His lectures would seem to have caused some local sensation; and 
their tone of pretension and their mock depth are such, that we doubt 
not many will readily ascribe to them the merit which they claim, and 
feel sure that a death-blow has been administered to—they know not 
what, indeed, but something very dreadful, however, which all good 
and safe men must sedulously eschew. How far anything or any- 
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body is likely to be the worse for Mr. Sortain’s logic, may perhaps 
appear from the following brief sketch of it. 

His lectures have for their main scope, the upholding the old 
scheme of interpretation, which finds for St. Paul’s predictions of the 
man of sin, and of the perilous times of the last days, a fulfilment in 
the papacy. His argument here, we admit, is both able and well 
informed. For every feature of apostasy contained in the predictions, 
he finds, as he thinks, a satisfactory counterpart in Romanism, and 
then exhibits what he considers a reflection from the same in certain 
teachers and writers among ourselves. This latter appendage to each 
leading division of his subject, is all that he gives us in fulfilment of 
the promised lectures on Anglo-Catholicism, the fearful progress of 
which constitutes his pretext for writing a book at all. Not a word 
is said on the following important questions, such as would naturally 
have occurred to a mind that in the least degree united earnestness 
with accuracy of thought,—a mind, too, professing friendship towards 
the Church, and appealing to her members. 

Ist. Whether, assuming the correctness of the main argument, 
which interprets the predictions in question of the papacy, the resem- 
blance in each or in some of the features of the case found between 
that and Anglo-Catholicism be not the witness borne by the latter for 
the truth which the former perverts and corrupts. 

2dly. Whether the opinions alluded to belong to a peculiar and 
newly risen school, or whether some of them, at least, may not have 
been held at all times by the great body of orthodox clergy. 

3dly. Whether the resemblance found by the author in Anglo- 
Catholicism to Romanism be not also to be found in the ordination 
service and other parts of the Liturgy. As an illustration of what we 
mean, Mr. Sortain handles the subject of absolution as treated in the 
Romish Church and by the Oxford divines, but never intimates that 
the Church of England has a doctrine of absolution of her own. Yet 
‘as his work is addressed to members of the Church, and abounds 
in professions of attachment to her, it seems that he ought to have 
discussed this, and anyhow explained that he did not mean to include 
the Church’s doctrine in his censure. 

So much for Mr. Sortain’s book, which will carry no man a step 
beyond where he was before. We will only add, that the style is 
worthy of the matter, being vicious, inflated, pedantic, and pre- 
sumptuous. 


The Poetical Works of James Montacomery. In 4 vols. Edited 
by Himsecr. London: Longman, &c. 1841. 


WE apprehend that the public have pretty well made up their minds 
concerning the poetical merits of Mr. James Montgomery. A 
certain clique, with whom a maudlin sentiment of liberalism in politics 
and religion makes amends for all defects, have long since exalted 
him among the demigods of their faction. Those who look with 
more critical eyes are ready to acknowledge the existence of a con- 
siderable number of “ prettinesses ”’ scattered among his verses ; but 
they altogether deny him the higher characteristics of the poet. 
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Indeed, it seems providentially ordered (regarding the power of poetry 
over the mind and passions) that a mean subject cannot inspire “ the 
lofty song.” What wonder then that reform, dissent, revolution, 
and most of all, “I Mysrnr,” should have failed to stir up Mr. M. 
to any very great effort of genius. 

So much as regards his poetry ; but inasmuch as the author has 
devoted nearly 100 pages to his personal history, it would be unkind 
of us not to make some allusion to the various matters therein 
discussed. It appears, then, that Mr. M. had the misfortune in his 
youth, to suffer martyrdom both in the cause of poetry and politics : 
the former at the hands of the Whig Edinburgh Review—the latter, 
at the hands of the Whig Secretary of State, the Duke of Portland. 
But his history is so curious that we must give it more in detail. On 
the subject of his earliest years, he is quite silent; save that he 
incidentally informs us he received his education from the Moravians. 
At the age of twenty, he went as an adventurer to Shettield—as to a 
sort of “ exile”—in his own opinion a perfect Simon Pure. From 
whence he came does not appear; we conjecture, however, that it 
must have been from Scotland. By fortuitous circumstances, as he 
would lead us to suppose, he became connected with the “ patriotic” 
press of that Joyal town; and to his astonishment was twice imprisoned 
for libel and sedition. How this mischance should have failed to re- 
commend him to the kindred spirit of the Edinburgh Review in its 
then temper we know not. A malicious person might say, that it must 
have been bad poetry indeed, which in spite of such recommendation 
was yet censured in that Journal. But be this as it may, Mr. 
Montgomery was again a martyr. And these events appear to have 
given a colouring to his whole subsequent life; they have never for 
a moment faded from his recollection; and are now his glory and 
boast. And it must be confessed it is not every one who has such 
illustrious “ persecutors.” For the twenty succeeding years of his 
life he continued to edit a local journal; till at length some qualms 
of conscience seem to have come over him, and he resigned his 
occupation in 1825—in a most awfully long and egotistical address 
to his readers. We can only hope that conscience may continue the 
work which she has (rather late in the day) began. At all events he 
has our best wishes. 


The Progress of the Reformation in England ; to which are added, 
Two Sermons by Bishop Sanderson: 1. Of Conformity and Non- 
Conformity; 2. Teaching for Doctrine the Commandments of Men. 
By the Rev. Francts Futrorp, M. A. Rector of Trowbridge, 
Wilts, Chaplain to H. R. H. the Duchess of Gloucester. London : 
Rivingtons. 1841. 

Or the historical portion of this very interesting little work we 

gannot give a better description than in Mr. Fulford’s own words, at 

the conclusion of his brief but comprehensive narrative. 


“ Thus then I have endeavoured to trace the progress of the Reformation in this 
country, and to mark the superintending hand of Providence directing the whole 
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course of events. I have shown that the Reformation did not consist of any one 
single isolated act; but that it was a succession of acts gradually completing the 
work, which can hardly be said to have been definitively established, until after it 
had been tested both by popish and puritan persecution, and had come forth unscathed 
from each; and that, consequently, if we wish to study the true character of the 
English church, we must look for it in the writings of the divines of the seventeenth 
century, rather than in those of an earlier period. And I have proved, that the 
principle laid down by our first Reformers, as the basis of their work, and their rule 
of faith, was the united testimony of Scripture and catholic antiquity. I have re- 
marked also, how even apparently afflictive dispensations were overruled by God for 
the good of the Church; that while the personal quarrel of Henry VIII. with the 
Pope led to the first abolition of the papal jurisdiction in this country, his inconstant 
humour prevented the adoption of any precipitate measures of reform; while the 
accession of Edward opened a way for more effectual progress, his early death pre- 
served the Church from the dangerous influence of Genevan and continental protes- 
tantism ; while the work of the Reformation was suppressed, and many of the leading 
reformers put to death during the reign of Mary, those very persecutions prepared 
the great body of the people for the more ready abandonment of Romanism ; that if 
the interference of the civil power kept the Church in some measure in subjection, 
it also gave support to her in her day of weakness, so that the violence of Noncon- 
formity was kept in check until she was prepared to meet it; and lastly, that as soon 
as her children were ready, the full fury of the storm was let loose upon her, in order 
that she might have opportunity to testify to the reality of her claims, and the truth 
of her apostolic principles.’”’—P, 58. 


To which we may add, that all this is concisely and lucidly done. 
Mr. Fulford was impelled to the republication of the portions of two 
sermons, to which his history of the Progress of the Reformation is 
designed as an introduction, by the conviction that ‘the same evils 
against which Bishop Sanderson was anxious to provide a remedy, 
seem to be threatening the English Church again in these latter times;” 
and that he could not find any more effective medicine for the disease 
than that which the bishop had applied to it in his times. And truly 
it would be well if the dissenters of the present day could be persuaded 
to consider the facts and arguments collected in this little volume 
relating to that Church against which they ramp and rave with so 
much violence. They would find in it a brief and simple statement 
of the true foundation and character both of that which they abuse 
and that which they admire. But more, much more is to be hoped 
from the exertions of the Church itself, than from the love of truth or 
candour of investigation to be found among her opponents. We believe 
that were the Church more active in her zeal, more patient and perse- 
vering in her love ; did she more fully display her maternal character; 
in a word, did she revert to her ancient custom of daily service and 
more frequent communion; many, very many of those who now 
oppose and revile her would soon become sensible to filial yearnings 
towards her, and would ere long gradually return to her arms. And 
when it is found that there are no less than twenty-six different and 
definite—besides various other nondescript—sects of separatists from 
the Church, and that these comprise a very large, and it is to be feared 
increasing portion of the population of the country, not only every 
minister, but every individual churchman, will feel it his bounden duty 
to exert himself to his utmost to remove the plague of so wide-spread 
anerror, not indeed by cavilling, reproaches, orexpressions of contempt, 
but by calm reasoning and aidiouts exhortation, not unconnected 
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with a good example in his life and conversation. As an aid in this 
labour of love, Mr. Fulford’s book will be found very acceptable. It 
fills up, in striking colours, the outline, of the period given in Mr. 
Palmer’s Compendium; and may be said, in some manner, to take up 
the thread where Mr. Churton lets it fall, carrying it on to the death 
of Charles I. 


The Old Red Sandstone; or, New Walks in an Old Field. By 
Hueu Mitter. Edinburgh: Johnstone. 12mo, pp. 275. 


To the scientific merits of this book we have the testimony of Buck- 
land, and Agassiz, and Murchison. Many, and especially foreign 
geologists, had disputed the existence of the old red sandstone as a 
distinct formation in the earth’s crust. It was considered a mere local 
deposit, and destitute, almost entirely, of fossils. The employment 
of our author as a quarryman (so humble is his calling) during twenty 
years, has enabled him to carry on a lengthened series of examina- 
tions,—the result of which has been to establish, beyond question, the 
exact contrary of the theories above named. And the discovery is 
certainly one of the most interesting illustrations of what may be 
effected by the persevering exertions of an individual, however humble 
his station. But we have a much higher gratification in commending 
this volume. It is the product of a contented and healthy mind ; and 
we promise our readers, besides, that they will find the author to be a 
thorough master of the English language, and to possess an imagina- 
tion truly poetic. It is quite refreshing to meet with such a writer. 


Notes Critical and Dissertatory, on the Gospel and Epistles of 
St. John. By the late Rev. R. Sueruerd, D.D. F.R.S. Arch- 
deacon of Bedford, §c. Chaplain to the Right Rev. Thurlow, 
Lord Bishop of Durham, and Bampton Lecturer in 1788. 
London: Murray, 1841. 8vo. Pp. 423. 


WE are indebted to our able and vigilant contemporary, the Irish 
Ecclesiastical Journal, for calling attention to this most disgraceful 
work ; which, in spite of its author’s high station in the Church, is 
actually replete with Arian heresy. What officious friend can have 
thus cruelly exposed to shame the unfaithfulness of the Archdeacon ? 
We need scarcely say, this is not the author of the Commentary on 
the Prayer-Book. 


Mr. Murray has just published a second edition, in two vols, of “ Elements 
of Geology,” by Charles Lyell, Esq., which we content ourselves at present 
with simply naming, as we hope soon to say something more at length on this 
interesting science. 


We beg pardon of our readers for not having directed them before this to 
Mrs. Hamilton Gray’s “ Tour to the Sepulchres of Etruria,” (1 vol. Hatchard.) 
The history of the ancient people who occupied that country is surpassingly 
interesting; and in Mrs. Gray’s volume will be found a pretty full summary 
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both of what has been discovered and conjectured, as well as a variety of en- 
gravings illustrating the finest remains. The subject might certainly have 
fallen into better hands; but our author endeavoured very laudably to com- 
pensate for her own entire ignorance of it, by attending a regular course of 
lectures, and visiting sundry collections at Rome, and extracting, with true 
female tact, as much information as possible from every one whom she found 
engaged in the inquiry. 

“ The Present Condition of the Labouring Poor in Manchester; with Hints 
for Improving it,” by the Rev. R. Parkinson, B.D. Canon of Manchester, 
(London, Simpkin and Marshall,) is a practical pamphlet on a very important 
subject, and deserves circulation among all our great manufacturers. Mr. 
Parkinson considers that the main cause of all the evils both moral and physical 
which affect the population of great towns is “ignorance of each other ;” and 
the remedy which he proposes is simple, inoffensive, and feasible. 


“Evening Readings for Day Scholars,” by Mrs. Hippisley Tuckfield, in 
Three Parts,—1. Scripture Readings; 2. Proverbs, Maxims, and Anecdotes; 
3. Facts in Natural History, Natural Philosophy, &c.,—are printed on separate 
cards, and are meant to be used in the following way: Each child carries one 
home in the evening, and is required either to say it by heart, or to be able to 
read it perfectly, (according to circumstances,) the next morning. The granting 
a card is considered a favour; and the refusal is found to be the best mode of 
punishment. Suchis Mrs. Tuckfield’s plan. Under her energetic management, 
we should not doubt of its success: but we confess that it appears to us too 
artificial for ordinary schools. 


“ Tales for my Grandchildren,” (Hatchard,) is another very miserable imita- 
tion of Archdeacon S. Wilberforce; only that the author, not having had the 
art to discover that the great beauty of the Archdeacon’s “ Similitudes”’ con- 
sisted in so far veiling the well-known Scripture story, by change of scene and 
personages, as to exercise the ingenuity of the youthful reader in discovering 
the resemblance, (a feature which is of the essence of a parable,) relates the 
tales in an undisguised baldness. The style of narration is infinitely below that 
of Mr.Champneys’. In one story the children are represented very unnatu- 
rally as being acquainted with the distinctive principles of Quakers, Romanists, 
and Methodists, and are then soundly scolded for presuming to think that these 
several religionists would do better by coming to Church. Is this the doctrine 
that Church-people wish their “grandchildren” to be taught? We trow not. 


“The Lives of George III., and the Duke of Marlborough,” in “ Turner’s 
Select Biography,” or ‘ New Magazine of Biography,” (Caleb Turner, Hackney ; 
Houlston and Stoneman, London,) are two little volumes not displaying any 
badness of principle, but feebly executed. There are circumstances, however, 
connected with their present appearance, by no means creditable to the parties 
concerned, which we are called upon, as reviewers, to notice. The advertise- 
ment states that they are “ published this day ;” but in point of fact they are 
old, unsaleable books, brought out with a new title-page. The Society for the 
Diffusion of Useful Knowledge recently attempted this plan, by taking an un- 
saleable work of Dr. Vaughan’s, (one of the Gower-street Professors,) and pro- 
ducing it fresh, under the euphonious title of a “ History of the Protectorate ;” 
but we do not wish to see the custom spread beyond that rather equivocal quarter. 
Persons who have characters to lose, must not venture on such practices. 


A very cheap reprint of Harris’s Works, in one volume, has just issued from 
the press, (Oxford, Vincent; London, Tegg.) ‘The philological treatises of this 
author (especially his well-known ‘ Hermes, an Inquiry concerning Universal 
Grammar”) are works of very considerable merit,—and we scarcely know a 
more healthful study for the mind than the science of language. In matters 
of general criticism, Harris does not appear to have risen at all above the low 
standard of the generation in which he lived. 
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Among the most recent publications of the ‘ General Literature Committee” 
of the “ Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge,” is a religio-medical 
Tract, entitled “The Recovery,” which attempts (we quote the Preface) to 
“combine religious instruction with the knowledge of the means adopted by 
the Royal Humane Society in case of suspended animation!!"” This reminds 
us of an advertisement we lately saw in the “ Record,” of a “* House to be let,” 
which the proprietor averred to be “ near to a church, in which the gospel is 
faithfully preached, and at a convenient distance from the railroad station.” 
This tract also recommends early marriages—advice which, to say the least, is 
superfluous. 


A translation of Racine’s Athalie has just made its appearance, along with 
some original verses, by the late Thomas Fry, of Tunbridge Wells, (Rivingtons, 
1841.) We have hardly done more than look at it; but we may say that it 
seems elegantly done. 


“The Invocation of Saints contrary to Scripture, and to Primitive Christi- 
anity,” by Lusitanius, (Simpkin and Marshall, 1841,) is the work of a man of 
moderate temper and fair information. We wish he would not concede to Ro- 
manists the name of Catholic. He does so, it seems, because “ the word Catho- 
lic is generally used in this country to contradistinguish it (what?) from the 
word Protestant,” and “ without any reference to criticism.” Words, we can 
assure Lusitanius, are more important than he thinks. The reality they stand 
for is apt to follow in their wake. 


“The Amenities of Literature,” by Mr. D’Israeli, (Moxon, 1841,) is a book 
sure, we take it, of a considerable sale ; the author’s own name, and the prestige 
resulting from his old form of title, both conspiring in his favour. We have 
but glanced at its contents enough to see how interesting they are. We con- 
fess, however, we are not fond of that modern abstraction, Literature. A man 
should make a point of having one pursuit, and then avoid being enslaved in 
its trammels, by taking an occasional look at the intellectual world on each 
side of him. So only may he escape that poco curanto habit of mind, com- 
pared to which ignorance itself is a blessing. These remarks are not meant 
as personal to the author now before us, but as a warning which we think is 
very generally needed. Of course they do not apply to the case of men of 
business refreshing themselves with general literature; for they do fulfil a 
vocation besides. 


“« Masterman Ready, or the Wreck of the Pacific,” by Captain Marryat, 
(Longman, ) is the result, as Captain Marryat informs us in his preface, of a 
promise made to his own children, who, very naturally, demanded something 
in the style of Robinson Crusoe. Of its attractive character our readers will 
scarcely need to be assured ; but we are glad to be able to award to it much 
higher praise. Free from every offensive expression, it contains much useful 
and interesting information, and is calculated as well to awaken the curiosity 
of the young, as to show the value of integrity of principle and prudence. The 
danger of such books, perhaps, is, that they may encourage a romantic or 
erratic disposition ; against such a tendency, however, Captain Marryat has 
guarded with very great skill. The book is adorned with numerous engravings, 
which are, in this case, really what they profess to be, “ illustrations,”—drawn 
with great fidelity, and executed in the first style of the art. We trust that a 
second part will speedily follow. Children cannot have more wholesome 
reading. 


“‘The Church Committee, &c.” (Burns, 1841,) is one of the liveliest and 
most amusing tales we have for some time met with. ‘The leading moral, too— 
how a man of lax obedience to the Church may be carried by a torrent till he 
finds himself among her sworn foes—is excellently brought out. The only fault 
of the book consists in a slight excess of the satirical. 
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The Rev. Mr. Thompson, Assistant Master of the Church Proprietary School 
at Blackheath, has published a very useful little Dictionary of Scripture Proper 
Names, indicating the true pronunciation. We observe in such cases as Samaria, 
Mr. T. sensibly enough conforms to existing usage, instead of inculcating a 
pedantic accuracy. 

A pamphlet on an important subject has just appeared, by the Rev. W. 
Gresley (‘Remarks on the Necessity of Attempting a Restoration of the 
National Church,” 8vo, Rivingtons,) which will be read both on account of 
the importance of the subject and the name of the writer. We may have to 
advert on a future occasion to some of the points which Mr. Gresley has 
handled, and can only extract at present the following statement, in connexion 
with a subject which has already been treated of in our pages. 

Number of souls placed under the spiritual superintendence of the Bishops of 
the English Church, as compared with other countries :— 

“Italy, Sicily, Corsica, and Sardinia, with a population of at least 24 
millions, have in round numbers, 270 sees. 

“ We, with 16 millions in England and Wales, have only 26. 

“* Greece, with less than a million population, has 36 sees. 

“ France, before the Revolution, had 145 sees, and 28 millions. 

‘“‘ Spain, 60 Bishops, and 10 or 12 millions. 

“ Romanists in Ireland, 6} or 7 millions, and 30 Bishops. 

“ American church (less than a million) has 20 Bishops. 

‘“‘ Ancient Asia Minor, about twice as large as England, had 400 sees. 

“From which statement it will appear that a single Bishop in these several 
countries has had the following numbers committed to his spiritual charge :— 


“In Italy, Sicily, Corsica, and Sardinia . . . - 88,000 
ee ee ee ee ee 27,000 
In France, before the Revolution . . . . . 193,000 
In Spain . . , 183,000 
Pe ie ee me Se ee 
In Ancient Asia Minor Slee: ey SR Se 

. 666,000.” 
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We are sure our readers will rejoice equally with ourselves in seeing Arch- 
deacon Manning’s First Charge. It is every way worthy of its author; em- 
bracing, however, far too great a variety of subjects for us to notice at present. 
We commend, however, to especial notice, not, indeed, as being in itself the 
most powerful or interesting part of the Charge, Archdeacon Manning’s an- 
nounced intention of visiting every parish church in his arehdeaconry, and 
his exhortation to churehwardens to make a yearly rate. Perhaps many of 
the difficulties that have arisen on the subject of church-rates are owing to 
their frequent long disuse, and the increase both of decay in the building, and 
of money required, that ensues in consequence. 

“The Sanctity of Consecrated Places’’ (Chichester, Mason ; London, 
Burns) is a Sermon by the same Author, preached at the Consecration of a 
New Church at Horsham, Sussex. 

A Sermon has also appeared, by the Rev. S, Whittaker, entitled, “ The 
Church the Ark of Salvation.” (Rivingtons, 1841.) The title affords a promise 
of orthodoxy, which appears to be fulfilled by its coutents. 

Similarly attractive is the title of another Sermon, “ Our Rule and Our 
Mind,” by the Hon. C. A. Harris, (Burns, 1841 ;) and we have no doubt the 
good promise is similarly kept. 

“ The Great Object of the Christian Ministry” is a Sermon preached at the 
last Visitation of Archdeacon Hillyard, by the Rev. William Hillyard, M.A. 
(Rivingtons, 1841.) 

“ Secession from the Church Plainly Set Forth,” (Houlston, 1$41,) is a very 
sensible and useful little tract. 

NO. I1X.——-N.S. E E 
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“Tracts on Christian Doctrine and Practice ” (Burns) have reached’a second 
volume. One of the most striking among them is entitled, ‘‘ The Guilt and 
Danger of Sin Scripturally Stated.” But surely it cannot be right to say, that 
fasting and almsgiving “ generate renewal of heart and life.” They are rather 
the effect than the cause. There are other points in the tract which appear to 
us to be somewhat overstated, and, were it not for these faults, it would be a 
useful antidote to that most pernicious production, “ The Sinner’s Friend.” 


We may mention, too, a couple of tracts, by Mr. Buddicom, of Horley ; one an 
Address to his Parishioners in Support of the Church Societies, and the other on 
the Unfrequent Attendance of Women at Morning Service, (Rivingtons, 1841,) 
as well deserving circulation. 


The Colonial Society has thought fit to publish a rejoinder to the Bishop of 
Nova Scotia’s recent Circular. This is, perhaps, natural enough with their 
views. As of course the Bishop will not get into a controversy on such a 
subject, the public have now the entire question before them, and must judge 
for themselves. 


“ The Church and the Sacraments, designed for Parochial Distribution,” 
(London, Burns,) is a tract which we cannot commend. The author appears a 
right-minded person; but his views are rather ill digested, and his tract still 
moreso. In the same paragraph, the reader is hurried from one objection 
against the Church to another quite unconnected with it ; and neither are satis- 
factorily disposed of. ‘Lhe first part especially is a sad jumble. 
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Ir would appear as if the Church System had sunk, like the Royal 
George, during the last century, and that it was now coming up piece- 
meal under the auspices of those who from time to time would personate 
Colonel Pasley. But this is a very false view of the case; the minds 
of churchmen may perhaps be under water, and covered with mud, 
but the Church System, especially that part of it by which she collects 
gifts into her treasury, floats upon the surface, and if we would but 
open our eyes we could not help seeing it. I propose on the present 
occasion to make rather a long extract from a recent publication 
illustrating the question under discussion, and I will conclude my paper 
with some further remarks on the meeting at Willis’s Rooms. 

“‘The praise of individuals is in all the churches, for their persevering efforts 
to promote christian knowledge by supporting religious societies; but the same 
praise, I think, cannot be due to the system they are supporting—a system which 
seems to operate favourably, if we judge by the reports which it issues, and the 
accidental good which it is effecting. It indeed growsthe crop, but retards the im- 
provement of the soil. It is a virtual recognition of the voluntary principle, in the 
popular sense of the word. It countenances the dangerous supposition, that to 
contribute of our substance in the cause of God’s truth, isa kind of work of superere- 
gation, some thing which we may do, or may not do; and that, accordingly, we 
may reap of the Spirit, without sowing in this manner to the Spirit. It helps us to 
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forget, what we are at best never prone to remember, that to give in God’s 
service according to our ability (though it be in one sense voluntary, inasmuch 
as the gift must be the free-will offering of the heart, yet) is a positive duty 
required of all who are baptized into the body of Christ. So perfect is the har- 
mony of the divine dispensations, that Christianity, properly so called, contains 
within itself the principle of its own propagation.* No course will ever disen- 
gage the Church from her existing embarrassments, but such as leads to, or 
proceeds from, the acknowledgment of this deep principle. So far as parlia- 
mentary grants and subscription lists look this way, they will be useful; but 
we must recollect that they have both been tried, and have proved mere mise- 
rable, inefficient palliatives. In spite of them the evil has been constantly 
increasing, is increasing, and will continue to increase, till we can bring a 
remedy which will strike at the root of the disorder. 

‘ Crescit indulgens sibi dirus hydrops, 

Nec sitim pellit, nisi causa morbi 

Fugerit venis.’ 

“Let me illustrate my meaning, and explain my views a little further on this 
point. The Bishop of London has expressed a pious wish that he might live 
to consecrate a hundred churches. A parliamentary grant or a subscription 
list might go towards accomplishing this object. But I have much more 
ambitious hopes for his Lordship. I hope that he may live to see the revival of 
such a spirit amongst us, as will build and endow a church whenever and 
wherever it may be required; that he may witness in mining, manufacturing, 
trading, and agricultural districts, the active operation of a sacred, but now, 
alas! forgotten principle, ‘the dead bones’ of which are now affording means 
of grace comparatively adequate to the wants of those who live in the rural 
parts of our country. 

“ Nothing short of this should satisfy us, if we would be real Christians, and 
be really in earnest about extending and perpetuating the gospel both at home 
and abroad. But in endeavouring to bring this principle into action, we shall 
be met with a host of objections. Some will say that it is not suited to the 
spirit of the age: and this I fear cannot be denied. In the next place, it will 
be looked upon as savouring of popery ; and therefore, though the Church owes 
to it her present endowments, it will be in danger of being thrown aside as a 
relic of superstition. Now this objection might be answered by observing that 
a true philosophic spiritt, so far from hastily throwing aside defective systems, 
would carefully examine them, with a view to extract that element of truth, 
which, however mixed up with falsehood, it is probable each of them contains. 
But I choose rather to make my reply by a simple statement, that I am only 
recommending what is written in the Bible and enforced in the Prayer-book. 
The following is one of those passages of Scripture, a selection from which the 
Church requires to be read every Lord's day, and on other holy days, ‘ Let him 
that is taught in the word minister unto him that teacheth, in all good things. Be 
not deceived, God is not mocked: for whatsoever a man soweth, that shall he 


* “ Honour the Lord with thy substance, and with the first-fruits of all thine increase. 
So shall thy barns be filled with plenty, and thy presses shall burst out with new wine. 
These are two verses of a chapter, (Proverbs iii, 9—16,) which the Church has chosen 
for one of her proper lessons, and in which we are reminded of a duty which is prac- 
tically forgotten, and of a promise which is practically disbelieved. But it is further 
required of us, as well as of the Jews, that we should not appear before the Lord empty- 
handed. ‘It is not enough,’ as is observed by the learned Mr. Mede, ‘to give at 
other times, but it is a piece of the worship required at that time.—Whatever worship 
God requires of any one alone, the same he requires also of all met together as one; 
for he is God, as well of the body of the Church as a body, as of any one in the c hurch 
as a Christian; and therefore requires some of them in both kinds, that is, confession, 
prayer, thanksgiving, and an offering of the hand too, of the body of the Church as- 
sembled, as well as of any one at any other time.’—JMede’s Works, p. 270. London, 
1672.” 

¢ Ar. Eth. lib. 1. 
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also reap.’ Gal. vi. 6,7. A discretionary power is certainly given by the 
rubric to the minister, which it is probable he has exercised in such a way as 
those who gave it never contemplated. But why are the foregoing verses, and 
also 1 Cor. ix. 7, 9, 11, 18, 14, offertory sentences, so seldom read? Certainly 
as the duty which they enjoin is forgotten, so some points connected with it 
seem to be overlooked. If it could so happen that any person, who had ample 
means of subsistence, should come by inheritance into that which was be- 
queathed as a gift of charity, he would probably not appropriate it to his own 
benefit, but would either hand it over, or its equivalent, to some poor relations, 
(if he had any,) or in some way he would make others partakers of that bounty, 
o which, upon principles of equity, he felt that he had no reasonable claim. 
Church endowments are charities founded to furnish the means of grace to 
those who from their poverty might not have the power, or from their want of 
principle, the inclination to procure them. But many persons, who cannot be 
admitted into either of the foregoing classes, are unconsciously living, and 
without any equitable claim, upon what we may denominate the Spiritual 
Poor Fund. They are receiving spiritual things without making any adequate 
return of worldly things; forgetting their debt, because perhaps in their case 
God’s ordained ambassador and priest has been provided with a suitable endow- 


ment. Is not this, however, in reality, trespassing upon the pious bounty of 


our forefathers, when, instead of this, we should be following their example ? 

* But here I would call attention to what appears to me a most important 
part of the Bishop of London’s Charge. ‘If we go back to those early times, 
when the Bishop resided at his Cathedral, surrounded by his Clergy, who were main- 
tained by the offerings of the faithful, and sent to preach and minister the sacraments 
throughout his diocese, we shall find that the original design of these institutions 
was to accomplish that very purpose the commissioners had in view.’ P. 34. 

“And why not so, mutatis mutandis, in these times? Pious men of sober 
judgment and sound learning have thought that prayers offered upon the days of 
receiving the Holy Communion have an especial influence with Almighty God; 
so we may hope that alms are blessed more abundantly to those who give, and 
to the cause for which they are given, when they are presented to the throne of 
mercy, in connexion with the sacred memorials of our Saviour’s death. 

“** Behold, the voice of the Church will be heard from her holiest place, even 
from her altar of commemorative sacrifice; from whence she will call upon her 
children to aid in this good work, each according as God hath prospered them ; 
not in a spirit of grudging or necessity, but with that cheerfulness of heart, 
which the God of all bounty loveth. And upon the altar she desires that the 
contributions of the faithful should be laid, there to become an holy oblation, 
acceptable to the Lord. It was thus that, in pure and ancient days, she gathered 
the bounty of her sons into her sacred treasury. She then lifted not up her 
voice in the streets ; she made no appeal from the highways and thoroughfares 
of traffic; nay, she collected not her offerings at the door of God's house, lest 
the gate of the temple should be thought to show too much like a resort for the 
tables of money-changing. She spoke to the hearts of her people from the 
holiest spot in her domain,—even from the place where the eye of faith may 
behold the ever-present Saviour, with unseen bands of ministering spirits at- 
tendant upon Him, to whom every knee must bow, of things in heaven and 
things on earth. And the gifts thus offered she instantly hallowed, by humbly 
and gratefully presenting them to the Author of all good; with a prayer that 
He would graciously vouchsafe at her hands to receive back: His own. And 
thus were the free-will offerings of the faithful converted into sacrifices of 
thanksgiving, with which, as an apostle has declared to us, the Father of all 
mercies is well pleased. Even so, then, let it be this day. And may He, from 
whom all holy thoughts, all generous counsels, and ail righteous works do come, 
incline the hearts of them that are now present, to leave their gift upon the 
altar; and may He further listen to the prayer which, as I trust, will go up 
from the hearts of all, whose hands are prepared to honour His holy name, out 
of their basket and their store,— 
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««¢ Prosper Thou, O Lord, the work of our hands upon us; yea, prosper thou 
our handy work.’* 

“Tere, again, is another indirect censure of the system of carrying about 
the box for contributions,+ and which I suppose alludes to the practice of col- 
lecting pennies, shillings, half-crowns, aud of advertising subscriptions in 
newspapers. But if, setting aside these things, we could be persuaded to 
‘bring presents into the courts of the Lord’s house,’ and to ‘ offer free-will 
offerings with an holy worship,’ we could not but dedicate the choicest firstlings 
of our flock, and the very crown of our possessions, as unto Him who gave us 
all, and who would return sevenfold into our bosom. 

“ Westminster Abbey was rebuilt by Edward the Confessor, and endowed 
with the tenth of all his possessions, as a token of thankfulness for the peace- 
able times when he ascended his throne.t I certainly cannot find any express 
proof that these gifts were presented at thealtar. But “it is not to be forgotten ; 
though it be forgotten,’ as is observed by Bishop Andrews, ‘that whoever gave 
any lands or endowments to the service of God, gave it in a formal writing, as 
now-a-days betwixt man and man, sealed and witnessed, and the tender of the 
gift was super altare by the donor on his knees.’ § 

“ At all events the charter which secured to the Church ber chief endowments 
was presented at the altar. 

“*In the year 855,’ says Leslie, ‘ King Ethelwolf did renew this grant (De 
decimis dandis) in a more solemn manner: dedicating and vowing the tithe of 
all the lands in England, in sempiterno graphio, in Cruce Christi, as it is expressed, 
and was the manner at that time ot the most solemn vow; and tendered the 
charter by him signed upon his knees, offering it up, and laying it upon the 
great altar of St. Peter’s Church, in Winchester, the bishop receiving it from him 
on God’s part. And this was done, not only with the consent of both Lords 
and Commons, of whom an infinite number was present, but all the bishops, 
abbots, earls, and nobles did subscribe it, with the greatest applause of the 
people; and it was sent and published in every parish church throughout the 
kingdom.’ As we might reasonably expect, the words of Malachi (iii. 10,) 
are quoted as the ground of the endowment. || 

“ And, that this charter owed its birth to the pious practice to which the bishop 
alluded, seems, at least, no unreasonable conjecture; for that the offering 
should be proportioned, from time to time, to the increase, seems an essential 
feature in the system. But when this principle, of thus honouring God with 
our substance, according to our ability and our increase, has taken root in the 
heart, to give to his service a portion of our yearly increase, and that the 
portion which his own law has sanctified, seems almost a necessary result. 

“If the practice which the Church prescribes had prevailed during the last 
century, who can tell but that a monarch of blessed memory, when he returned 
thanks for his recovery, at St. Paul’s, might have left a lasting testimony of his 
gratitude, a temple to the glory of God amid some poor and populous district of 
the metropolis? and who can say what might have been the effect of that single 
example? On a tablet appended to the walls of a country church in Hertford- 
shire, there is the following inscription :—* Under the adjacent marble lies 
interred the dust of Bridget, the daughter of Sir John Gore, of this parish, 
Knight, by Dame Bridget, daughter of Sir Edward Harrington, in the county 
of Rutland, Knight and Baronet, who, being the most desired fruit of many 
prayers, and the joy of her mother’s heart, was, without reluctance, most cheer- 





* A Sermon, in which some uses of the Offertory are considered, by the Rev. 
Charles Webb Le Bas, Principal of the East India College, Herts. London: Rivingtons, 
1839, 

+ See Bishop of Llandaff’s Address, quoted in No. III. of these papers. 

t Dugdale’s Monasticon. 

§ Notes on the Liturgy, taken from a copy of Sparrow’s Rationale upon the Common 
Prayer,where there is a print of King Charles the First kneeling at the altar present- 
ing a deed, with the words—Deo et Ecclesiz. 

|| Essay upon Tithes. { Gilston. 
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fully resigned to God that gave her, in the fourth year, the blossom of her age, 
the 10th of February, 1657. In testimony whereof, of her dearest affection to 
her most ravishing memory, she hath erected this small monument, and deposit- 
ed in the hands of the officers of this parish £60, to be disposed of in land, the 
revenue of it for a perpetual, pious, and charitable anniversary of her eterual 
gratitude for the short enjoyment of so sweet a mercy.’ Perhaps, too, the walls 
themselves, to which the tablet is appended, are the record of a ratified vow, 
or a thank-offering, or a sign of true and genuine repentance. 

“ Many of our countrymen and countrywomen are capable of better things 
than what are now being done, if an appeal were made to them in the right 
manner, and from the right place. I have been recently told of an individual, 
who, to testify his gratitude for the recovery of a very dear and near relation, 
deposited money at several charitable institutions. ‘The list of subscribers to 
Bethnal Green Churches contains, ‘Commercial prosperity, £ 2000,’ ‘A success- 
ful Emigrant of former days, £1000,’ ‘A Tithe-offering, £10,’ and another 
considerable sum, with a similar title. These are indications of a right spirit, 
which do not proceed from our present system of gathering money, but exist 
in spite of it. Moreover, if the church rules of which we are now speaking 
were put in force, that kind of feeling, which now so frequently shows itself in 
making presents to the Clergy, and which seems to possess something of the 
wild olive, might, under proper management, be grafted upon a purer stock, and 
become a substantial mean of upholding, and perhaps, ultimately, perpetuating 
God's truth. 

“Lastly, [ observe, upon the same principle, that though, to abolish fees or 
Easter offerings, as a legal demand, migitt be considered by some an improper 
sanction to the voluntary system, I think that if these dues to the Clergy were 
received at the Holy Table, they would be paid in a more liberal spirit. Those 
that have much would give much—those that have little would give little: what 
is now a fee, being sanctified by the altar, and becoming a gift to God, would 
procure a blessing to the giver; and in the mean while, so far from tending to 
weaken, this would strengthen, the authority of the human law,.by calling into 
action the feeling which in former times led to its enactment. It is no new 
lesson, which, if [ may so say without presumption, I am endeavouring to teach, 
but an old duty which has been forgotten, and which, like all other duties, must 
be learned by continual practice. If the Clergy would but make, and continue 
to make, the appeal to the people, from the right place and in the right manner, 
church dues, like other dues, might be paid for the most part upon the right 
principle, and the human law we might lawfully use, by applying it to those 
who would not feel a higher sanction. 

“ Well, then, but this machinery must be called into action by our cathedrals. 
What is done in a parish church is but to carry a candle into the lowermost 
corner of a room; but what is done in a cathedral is as a burning light on a 
commanding station in the centre. If the Bishop of London should think it 
advisable to administer the Holy Communion at St. Paul’s, as required by the 
statutes, on Christmas-day, Easter-day, Ascension-day, Whitsunday, and the 
other holidays before mentioned, as far as the Church observes them; and 
availing himself of his privilege, should signify his intention of appropriating the 
offerings towards supplying the means of grace to the populous part of his 
diocese ; and if his Lordship should continue to make this appeal, festival after 
festival, in the passages of Scripture required by the Church to be read from the 
altar ; we might confidently anticipate, in course of time, the most favourable 
results, especially if there sheuld be a weekly celebration of the Communion, 
as enjoined by the Statutes and the Rubric. Many cf our wealthy merchants 
might then be expected to pray, with the pious founder of the Charter-House, 
* Lord, thou hast given me a large and liberal estate, give me also a heart to 
make use thereof.’ If the cathedral, acting under the auspices of the bishop, 
should thus lead the way, other churches in the diocese, acting under the 
recommendation of the same authority, would soon follow. First, in the several 
mother churches, the appeal being made in the same solemn manner, and in 
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the same words, the altar would furnish an auxiliary Curates’ Fund for the several 
daughter churches; and in those parishes where there is only one church, with 
sufficient endowment, the altar would afford supplementary aid to the cathedral, 
which would again, as in times of old, be employed under the auspices of the 
bishop, the dean, and the chapter, in propagating the great work of Christianity 
throughout the diocese. 

“It seems that the system has answered beyond expect ition in America ;* I 
think it must ultim: ately succeed in this country, if, in a spirit of faith, we con- 
fined our first attention to principles, and were not too anxious about immediate 
results; at least we have the more reason to hope for the blessing. of God upon 
our endeavours, when we follow the sacred rules prescribed by hig Church.” 


Now when we have such excellent machinery in existence, why not 
make use of it? why hold meetings at Willis’s Rooms when we have 
two cathedrals at hand? I suppose that the use of Westminster Abbey 
or St. Paul's Cathedral, might, without breach of statute or etiquette, 
have been granted to the Are hbishop on the occasion alluded to. 
Meetings to propagate the Church ought surely to be preceded by the 
service of the Church. Itis a sign of an unhappy state of things when 
men are more anxious to hear speeches than to say prayers. “The day 
must come, so at least we hope in faith, when men shall look back with 
astonishment at their easy and contented acquiescence in the low con- 
dition to which the worship of God is fallen.”’t And if we want to 
judge how low this condition is, we have but to compare the number of 
persons in St. James’s Church, and the number of persons in Willis's 
Rooms, on the 27th of April, 1841, at the hour of Evening Prayer. 

‘One undoubted cause of the present spiritual destitution, is to be 
attributed to the general disbelief, and consequently the gener: al neglect, 
of prayer as a.means of propagating the gospel. The apostles : gave 
themselves continually to prayer, as well as to the ministry of the 
word ; and if the Scriptures are to be our guide, it requires no boldness 
to assert, that the reason why there are so few labourers in the harvest, 
is because so few prayers have been offered up to the Lord of the 
harvest to send them. If to use prayer without other means, when 
they are in our power, is hypocrisy ; to use other means, and to rest in 
them, without prayer, is presumption. First compare the religious 
services in London of this day, with those performed at the beginning 
of the last century, and then institute the same comparison as to the 
proportion of church room and ministers to the population, The 
inference from these facts is surely sufficiently plain. 


* © ¢ In 1835, the missionary income of the American Church was about 60002. and 
in 1836 it became 12,4312. This increase is to be ascribed, in a great measure, to the 
growing prevalence of systematic contributions, in the form of weekly or monthly 
offerings. T’o Bishop Doane, of New Jersey, belongs the credit of having brought the 
latter subject fairly into notice. It had become sufficiently obvious, that with ail the 
complicated machinery of agencies, charity sermons, newspaper appeals, and other 
expedients, the amount contributed to missionary purposes was exceedingly small, 
compared with the actual capabilities of the Church. It was plain also that the be- 
nevolent public was not so much indisposed to give, as under the influence of bad 
habits in giving. Excitement was a grand resource, and when this failed, the task 
of arousing to liberal action was difficult. ’—America and the American Church, by the 
Rev. H. Caswall, apud Brit. Crit. No. 52.” 

+ Mr. Archdeacon Manning's Preface to a new edition of Bishop Beveridge on 
Prayer and the Holy Communion. 

t See British Magazine, March 1838, on a tract entitled “ Pietas Londinensis.” 
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If instead of a summons to attend a meeting at Willis’s Rooms a 
pastoral letter had been circulated by the Archbishop, inviting the 
Clergy and Laity to attend prayers and receive the Holy Communion 
at St. Paul’s Cathedral or Westminster Abbey, with the understanding 
that the offerings of the congregation should be applied to the endow- 
ment of Additional Colonial Bishoprics ; in that case the 27th of 
April, 1841, would, in one important point of view, have been a me- 
morable day in the annals of the Church. Outward impressions have 
their legitimate use. Let us imagine, then, the congregation assembled 
in one of our cathedrals, the archbishop and the bishops stationed on 
the sacred platform during the service. The Bishop of London would 
probably have been selected as the preacher, The sermon could not 
have been otherwise than most impressive, but the real effect would 
have been produced by the archbishop reading the word of exhortation 
from the altar. Let us imagine the bishops, the priests, and deacons, 
receiving the Holy Communion with each other, and with the laity, 
PooR as well as rich, after PENNIES, shillings, sovereigns, hundred 
pound notes, thousand pound notes, had been presented indiscriminately 
at the throne of grace, with prayer for their acceptance, and in con- 
junction with the oblation of the sacred memorials. This would 
indeed have been a glorious sight without, but it would have been still 
more glorious within, for the ‘eloquence which prevails above for the 
divine blessing is the zeal and fervency with which we celebrate the 
Holy Communion.* One such meeting as this, and Willis’s Rooms 
for church purposes will be closed for ever. One overture on the 
organ, and a full cathedral service, not omitting the Communion 
office, by one of our old masters, and all exceptionable instruments 
and anthems must once for all be inevitably discarded. 

Independently of the tendency of such a meeting towards propagating 
the Gospel, it would cherish w hat we so much need, that most excel- 
lent gift of charity. It cannot be but that our present disunion is the 
result of our neglect of that holy ordinance, which is the sacrament 


of love and the bond of the communion of saints. 


P.S. Since the foregoing observations were in type, it has been 
reported—whether truly or not—to the author, that Mr. Selwyn has 
signified a wish that his Consecration should take place at West- 
minster Abbey, or St. Paul’s Cathedral. 

It is to be hoped that such will be the case, and numbers, no 
doubt, of the clergy and laity will be anxious to be present. The 
Holy Communion could not be administered under more impressive 
circumstances ; and there could not be a more favourable opportunity 
for collecting funds for the Endowment of Suffragan Bishoprics at 
home. The dioceses of Chester, London, and Lichfield, contain 
4,650,000 souls; that is, these three dioceses contain 250,000 souls 
more than the whole of England in 1588. (Hallam’s Const. FTist. 
chap. i.) The last census will of course exhibit a considerable addi- 
tion to this number. There can be no necessity to point out the 
inference which results from these facts. 





* Thorndike’s Weights and Measures. 
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By Be. oy WorcesreR, at Worcester, July 25. 
DEACONS. 

Of Oxford.—H. C. Claughton, B.A. Brasen. ; 
F. W. ‘Tienow, B.A. St. John’s; J. Bearcroft, 
B.A. Oriel; E. Wheeler, B.A. Christ’s; F. L. 
Colville, B.A. Trinity; H.W. Cookes, B.a. Wor- 
cester; C. E. Thompson. B.A. Trinity; C. Bel- 
lairs, s.c.L. New Inn Hall; J. Fletcher, B.a. 
late of Exeter, and now of St. Mary’s Hall, 
(1. d. Exeter.) 

Of Cambridye.—J. Christopherson, B.A. Qu’s. 

PRIESTS. 

Of Oxford.—I1. Dupay, B.A.Corpus; E. Sleap, 
M.A. Brasen.; W. L. Darell, p.a. Christ Ch.; 
G. H. O. Pedlar, M.a. Magd. Hall, and late of 
Exeter, (/. d. Exeter.) 

Of Cambridge.—M. Thomas, B.A. Trinity; F. 
H. Richings, B.A. Queen's. 

Of Dudlin.—J. O. Oldham, B.A. 


By Br. or Ripon, at Ripon, July 25. 
DEACONS. 

Of Oxford.—J. D. E. Jeubegus, B.A. Jesus; 
F. W. Mant, s.c.u., New Inn Hall, (/. d. Down 
and Connor.) 

Of Cambridge.—H. Bailey, B.a. St. John’s; 
H. L. Distin, B.a. Caius; W. T. N. Billobb, B.A. 
Emmanuel; J. Harris, B.a.Catherine Hall; E. 
Maxwell, s.A. Trin.; J. W. Irving, B.A. Trin. ; 
W. C. Quant, s.a. Catherine Hall, (/. d. York.) 

Of Dublin.—G. R. Blewett, B.a.; C. A. Gra- 
ham, B.A.; J. Wrixon, B.A. 

Literate.—-T. A. Bolton. 





PRIESTS. 

Of Oxford.—W. R. Hall, B.a. Balliol; G: W. 
Hutchins, p.a. Magd. Hall; J.W. Mewce, B.A. 
Worcester; E. Lane, B.A. Magd. Hall. 

Of Cambridge.—A. Lambert, B.A. Pembroke ; 
W. D. Morrice, B.A. St. John’s; W. H. Lew- 
thwaite, p.a. Trin.; A.C. Fraser, B.A. Trin. ; 
R. P. Brunels, B.A. Jesus; O. Sadler, B.A. Trin.; 
J. Murray, M.A. Trin. ; C. J. Pearson, B.A. Trin.; 
E. Baylis, B.A. St. John’s; E. P. Luscomb, B.A. 
St. John’s; C. Easther, B.a. St. John’s; F. Fow- 
ler, B.A. St. Peter’s. 





Of Dubiin.—S. H. Atkins, m.a.; M.S. Daly» 
3.A.; R. Cornelty, p.a.; H. Stainer, B.A. ; H- 
Kettlewell, B.a. 

Literates.—E. N.V. Boydell, University Coll. 
Durham; S. Syber. 

By Br. or BanGor, at Bangor, Aug. 1. 
DEACONS 

Of Oxford.—J. G. Jones, B. A. Jesus; L 
Lewis, B.A. Jesus (1. d. St. Asaph.) 

Of Dublin.—J. Evans, B.A. 


PRIEST. 
Of Oxford.—J. Jones, B.A. Jesus. 
By Be. or Norwicn, at Norwich, Aug. 1. 
DEACONS. 

Of Oxford.—G. O. Hughes, A.M. Wore.; J. 
Liptrott, a.s. Wore. ; T. Jones, a.p. Jesus; J.F. 
Reeve, A.B. Wad.; W. H. Webb, a.m. Mag. H. 

Of Cambridge.—C. Blackden, A.B. Queen’s ; 
M. Booth, a.s. C. C.; C. N. Cooper, a.n. C. C.; 
J. N. Cooper, a.p. C.C.; F. Daubeny, A.B. 
Jesus ; B. Smith, B.A. Fell. of St. Peter’s; J. K. 
Tucker, A.B. St. Peter’s; M. Turner, A. B. 
Emman.; W. F. W. Watson, 8.4. Emman. at 
the request of the Bp. of Chichester. 

PRIESTS. 

Of Oxford—T. Mayhew, B.A. Queen's; T. 
Preston, B.A. Exet.; W. Tattersall, a.s. Trin. 

Of Cambridge.—H. Baber, a.s. Trin.; W. 
Eade, B.A. Sydney; G. Eller, B.a. Queen’s; J. 
Fountaine, p.a. Emman. ; J. Foy, B.a. Trin. H.; 
E. Gurdon, M.A. Trin.; Hon. Somerville Hay, 
Trin.; A. Hill, St. John’s; A. Kemp, B. a, 
Caius; D. Packard,p.a. Caius; R. A. Rackham, 
M.A. Fell. of Jesus; F.C. P. Reynolds, B.a. 
St. John’s. 

Of St. Bees.—J. M. Rackham. 


By Br. or Sopor anv Man, at St. George's Ch. 
Douglas, Isle of Man, Aug. 


DEACONS. 

J. Howard, T. Reid, W. Tait. 
PRIESTS. 

— Lowe, W. Christian, G. Steven. 
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Long, W. D.... | town, & ——— Armagh Marquis of Drogheda 
town, v. j 
Lyon, R... -»» Bishop’sCaundle,r. Dorset Sarum 70 Earl Digby.. ooo ©6143 
Methold, T. . Illington, r Norfolk Norwich 91 R. K. Long, Esq... ae) 
Mooney, P......... Old Leighlin, Pp c Carlow 
Patteson, T........ Hambledon, v. Hants Winchester 2026 Bp. of Winchester.... *529 
Penny, C. J Bobbenhall, P.c. Warwick Worcester Bp. of Worcester ...... 
Quaine, W. . - Derryloran, R. Tyrone 
Ready, Hessseeee{ Von J» ©" Norfolk Norwich 402_-J. Blake, Esq. wwssuue 320 
Riching, F. H.... Atherstone, P.c. Warwick Worcester 
Rogers, A.......... St. Peter’s, Leighton Cheshire Chester 
Sanders. W. . Harford, r. Devon Exeter 210 «=‘T. bag ig g 
Savile, B. W. .... Okehampton, v. Devon Exeter 2055 (ie. Millett, Esq se 480 











*400 





Tattershall, W.... eee “Worfolk Norwich 119 Mrs. Wheeler .......... 

Thurlow, J. ...... Worstead, v. Norfolk Norwich 830 D.&C.of Norwich... 251 

Tooke, A. ......... Morden, v. Dorset Sarum S13 Mrs. Draxec.ccccccccsece 237 

Triphook, J....... Drinagh 

Veitch, W. a..£5 Thomas, Ww nt Hants Winchester 1665 Bp. of Winchester... 145 
GURNEE, Th. scicssces 

Williams, T....... Pitcombe, P.c Somerset B. & W. 85 Sir H. H. Hoare...... 480 


*.* The Asterisk denotes a Residence House. 


APPOINTMENTS. 


Betry, W......0000 


Rur. Dn. Adn. of Middlesex. 





Resin, Wane Ene ae 
Bowen, C.......... Lect. of Amley, Leeds. 
Braithwaite, F... Clk. & Sexton of St.Maryleb. 
(Surrog. for Archdeaconry of 
Chichester. 
a (Princip. of Chichester Dioc. 
Browne, H. “1 ‘Theol. College. 
Buckle, Archdn.. Prebend. of Sarum. 
Campbell, —.. vol Belfast. to the Workhouse, 
Chandler, J - Rur. Dn. S. W. Dio. of Stoke. 
ni (Chaplain - Eng. Consular 
Clark, Te...+. see. Chapel at Calais, 


NOW, Be <cccenses 








Creed, J. C.....0006 Rur. Dn. Dioc. of Limerick. 
n Examiner of Candidates for 

Dale, T. 0. { Haileybury. 

Dansey, W. ..... » Prebend. of Sarum. 

Denison, G. R.... Prebend. of Sarum. 

Dombrain, — .... C. of Bray, Dioc. of Dublin. 


WONG, Boccccccesiaas 


Fowle, F. W. ..... 
Harris, G. 2 
Harvey, W. M.... 
Hastings, J. D... 
Honey, W. 
Hook, W. F. 
Hussey, H. 









“Vi ic. 
\. for granting Licenses, 


of Warminster, Surrog. 


Prebend. of Sarum. 


. Prebend. of Sarum. 


Surrog. Deal & Walmer. 
Surrog. for Dioc. of Sarum 
Canonry in Salisb. Cath. 


. Canon of York Minster. 
. Preachership of Whitehall! 





SI alll 
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APPOINTMENTS,—continued 


ah sCler. Super. of Nat. Society’s 
Johns, C. A. ++) Boarding Ho., Westminst. 
e Princip. of Madras Seminary 
Irwin, A. L. sooner of SP. seni ’ 
a a (Domestic Chaplain to Earl of 
Law, W. .......000. 1 Hardwick. 
Lowther, G. P.... Prebend. of Sarum. 


Mant, F.......000 Cur. Carrikfergus. 
Maude, J. ........ (Dom. Chapl. to Bp. of Sodor 
t and Man. 


Miller, J. F. ......4© hapl. to Ulster Magdalene 
“UL. Asylum. 

Miller, T. F. ....0. Chapl. to Ld.Lieut.of Ireland. 

Moore, R . Prebend. of Sarum. 

fount, C. Rur. Dn of Bath. 





CLERGYMEN 


Name. Preferment. County. 
Archer, F........... Knocktemple. 
Cobbold, w. R. .. Selborne, R. Hants 


Davenport, J... me uae -on-Avon, }we arwick 
Aeemeatiia v. A 
\Calverleigh, r. De = 
jNevern, rn. & Me- “\Pembroke 
“\ liney, R. 
Duddell, J. . Preb. of Limerick c ath. 
Tiere: E Finningham, Rr. Suffolk 
ye seeeeeeeee(St. Thomas, Win- te sth 
Jodell, C.. Dy. cscs \ chester, R. 
(South Brent, v. 
**\ Berrow, v. 


Davey, B......0000 


Davies, W.... 





Johnson, C. den 





Nares, E. ........... Biddenden, rR. Kent 
O'Connor, R...... Shrule & Slutey : 
Roberson, H..... . Liversedge, P.c. York 


Robertson, H.C.. Bridstow, v. Hereford 
Utterson, A.G.... Layer Marney, R. Essex 
Williams, J. ...... Llandyfriog, v. Cardigan 


Noel, B ......e0+6. Chapl.in Ord. to Her Majesty 
Pendrill, J.......... Brit. Chap. at Ghent. 
Powell, W. P. rm — > I. Comp.’s Madras 
.. Cur. of Balliclog, Co. Antrim. 
«. Cur. of Down, Co. Down. 

. Chapl. to Bp. of Worcester 
Dom. Chap]. = Ear! Talbot. 
a fSurrog. for Co. of Herts, in 

Sikes, T. ....... ihe: Ardeaconry of Hants. 
Prebend. of Chichester Cath. 
“(Pe rp. Cur. of Carradore, Co. 

“\ Down. 

St. George, C. B.. Chap]. to Kensington Union. 





Reeves, W. .. 
Reid, J... 
Sandford, 
Shortland, 





Simpson, H. W. 


Stewart, — .. 





Swann, E. ....-000 Chapl. of Bedfordsh. Infirm. 
DECEASED. 
Diocese. Pop. Pairon, Val. 


Cloyne 

Winchester 924 Mag. Coll. Oxford..... * 

Worcester 5171 CountessofPlymouth *240 
*118 


Exeter (a ech C. Chichester, Esq.... ; 161 


St. David's 





Norwich 497 Rt. Hon. J. H. Frere. *350 
Winchester 1€65 Bp. of Winchester .. 145 
> WW 890 , *548 
B. & W. prog Archdn. of Wells..... {; oe 
Canterbury 1658 Archbp. of Canterb... *436 
Leighlin 
Ripon BBEB  cecccccrscccscconcesscenssnccs 93 
Hereford 596 Bp. of Hereford....... 276 
London 275 M. Corsellis, Esq...... *341 
St. David’s 147 Bp. of St. David’s.... *854 


Croke, W. R....... At Cove, Cork. 
Hayes, P. .. .. At Guernsey. 
Hate, TF. .cccccorece At Ham Common. 





| Roberts, J........ At Harrowweald. 


West, W. ......... At Bloxham, Banbury. 


UNIVERSITIES. 
OXFORD. 


July 17. 

Saturday being the last day of Trinity 
or Act Term, at a Congregation for 
granting Degrees, the following were 
conferred :— 

D.D. 


Shipton, Rev. John Noble, 3alliol Coll. 


D.C.L. 
Tancock, Rev. Osborne J. Wadham Coll. 


July 26. 

The Rev. Jas. Bowling Mozley, M.A. 
John Earle Welby, B.A. and Robert 
Drummond Burrell Rawnsley, B.A. all 
of the diocese of Lincoln, were admitted 
Actual Fellows of Magdalen College: 


and at the same time, Harris Smith 
(Scholar of Oriel, and late Hereford 
Latin Scholar) was admitted a Lineoln- 
shire Demy of Magdalen. 


At the Visitation of Abingdon School, 
Mr. Gardiner Humphreys was elected a 
Scholar of Pembroke College, on the 
Foundation of Thomas Tesdale, Esq. 


Dr. Arnold has been appointed to the 
Professorship of Modern mag, * at Ox- 
ford, in the room of the late Dr. Nares. 

August 24. 

Mr. James Meyrick, B.A. was elected 
and admitted Fellow of on the Michel 
Foundation at Queen’s Coll. Same day, 
Mr. Henry B. Barry was elected and ad- 
mitted Scholar on the same Foundation 
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CAMBRIDGE. 


Mr. Robert Anchor Thompson, of 
Catharine Hall, and Mr. John Hays, of 
St. John’s Coll. in this University, have 
been appointed by the Dean and Chapter 
of Durham to two of the Scholarships 
founded by Dr. Hartwell, lately vacant. 

July 5. 

Francis Hildyard, Esq. Barrister at 
Law, Junior Fellow of Clare Hall, in 
this University, was elected a Senior 
Fellow of that Society. 


July 6. 


Alfred Williams, of King’s Coll. was 
admitted Fellow of that Society. 


July 16. 


The Norrisian prize was adjudged 
to John Samuel Howson, M.A. of Tri- 
nity College.—Subject, “ Both in the 
Old and New Testament eternal life is 
offered to mankind through Jesus Christ 
only.” 

The honours in Civil Law for the year 
1840-41 have been this year adjudged in 
the following order :— 

First Class. — Hows, Trinity Hall ; 
Stonestreet, St. John’s. 

Second Class.—Jenner, Trinity Hall ; 
Caldwell, ditto. 

Third Class.—Roche. 


July 28. 

James Arthur Yonge was admitted a 
Scholar of King’s College, in this uni- 
versity. 

August 7. 

Charles Anthony Swainson, B.A., of 
Trinity College, in this university, was 
admitted a Foundation Fellow of Christ’s 
College. 

August 11. 


John Dowell Ridout, B.A, of Christ’s 
College, was admitted a Foundation 
Fellow of the same society. 

Mr. Octavius Budd, student of Pem- 
broke College, in this university, has 
been appointed to a scholarship on that 
foundation. 

A. Hume, scholar of King’s College, 
has been elected Fellow of that society. 


The Bishop of Ely’s Fellowship, in St. 
John’s College, at present vacant, will be 
disposed of by public examination, when 
Bachelors of Arts of all Colleges, whose 
testimonials are approved of by the 
Examiners, will be admitted as Candi- 
dates. Timely notice will be given of 
the day, &c. of the Examination. 


Nov. 


Sept. 


COMBINATION PAPER, 1841. 


] 
8 
15 
22 
29 


24 


31 


14 
21 
28 


a 


12 


26 


DP mm 


15 
22 
24 
29 


0 


19 
21 
26 
29 


10 
17 


24 
28 


i) 
— 


14 
2! 
28 
30 


Dec. 5 


12 
19 
21 


26 
27 


28 


} Mr. Cattley, Regin. 


2. Mr. E. Antrobus, Joh. 


5 Fest. Nativ. Mr. Bennett,Regin. 


PRIOR COMB. 


Mr. Walker, Chr. 
Mr. Groome, Pemb. 
Mr. Barlow, Sid. 

Mr. G. H. Porter, Cai. 
Coll. Regal. 

Coll. Trin. 

Coll. Joh. 

Mr. Stanton, Chr. 


Mr. Simpson, Sid. 
Mr. Taylor, Cai. 
Coil. Regal. 
Coll. Trin. 
Commem. Benefact. 
Coll. Joh. 
Mr. Stacye, Chr. } 
Mr. Green, Regin. / 
Mr. Roe, Sid. 
Mr. Kenrick, Jes. 
Coll. Regal. 
Coll. Trin. 
Coll. Joh. 

POST. COMB. 
Mr. Considine, Joh. 
Mr. N. Milne, Joh. 
Mr. Woodward, Joh. 
Mr. Dugard, Joh. 
Fest.S. Bart. Mr. Panting, Joh. 
Mr. W. Watson, Joh. 
Mr. Whiting, Joh. 








se ‘ 


Mr. J. E. Bromby, Joh. 

Fest. S. Matt. Mr. Shorting, Pet. 

Mr. Longmire, Vet. 

Fest.S. Mich. Mr. Ray, Pet. 
Mr. Cookson, Pet. 

Mr. Nind, Pet. 

Mr. Ludham, Pet. 

Fes.S.Luc. Mr.Cotesworth, Pet. 
Mr. West, Clar. 

Fest. SS. Sim. et Jud. Mr. Gar- | 
like, Clar. [a 

Mr. Stephens, Clar. \f 
Fest. Om. Sanct. 
Pemb. 

Mr. Goodday, Pemb. 

Mr. Eyres, Cai. 

Mr. Russel, Cai. 

Mr. G. H. Porter, Cai. 

Fest. S. And. Mr. Taylor, Cai. 
Mr. Hurnard, Corp. 

Mr. Edwards, Corp. 

Mr. Rowlands, Regin. 
Fes.S.Thom. Mr. Hough, Regin. 


Mr. Smith, 


Fest.St.Steph. Mr.Fysh, Kegin. 
Fest. S.Joh. Mr.Harvey,Regin. 
Fest.Innoc. Mr. Pearson,Regin. 
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Oppon. 
§ Coll. Joh. 
Mr. Slade, Em.% Mr. Pack, Chr. 
Mr. Gilderdale, Cath. 
Mr. Chafy, Sid. 
Mr. Easton, Em. 
Coll. Regal. 
Coll. Trin. 
Coll. Joh. 
Mr. Deans, Chr. 


Resp. in Theolog. 


Mr.E.Simous,Jo. 


Mr Heald, Regal. 


re) 
As) 
— 


Resp. in Theol. Oppon. 
Mr. Mandell, Cath. 
Mr. Ray, Clare. 


Mr. Ogle, Jes... 
Mr. Pinder, Caius. 


Resp. in Jur. Civ. Oppon. 
§ Mr. Babbage, Trin. 
¢ Mr. Leapingwell,Corp, 
Oppor. 
Mr. E.L. Birkett, Cai. 
Mr. Simpson, Cai. 


Mr.Hodges,Em. 
Resp. in Medic. 


Mr. Price, Em. 


SOCIETY FOR THE PROPAGATION OF THE GOSPEL. 


The Bishop of Barbados has returned 
to this country for the purpose of re- 
signing the see, which he has held 
since its creation in the year 1824. The 
rapid growth of the Church under his 
lordship’s superintendence has been 
pointed out repeatedly in the Reports 
of this Society ; and when so much has 
been effected in a period of time com- 
paratively short, it would be wrong to 
regret that the Bishop is relieved from 
the heavy burden which he has borne 
in seventeen years, or to doubt whether 
the work, which has been made to 
prosper in his hands, will continue to 
flourish under his successors in the 
episcopal office. The unremitting atten- 
tion which his lordship has given to 
the College and Trust-Estate at Cod- 
rington, forms a special and peculiar 
claim upon the gratitude of the Society. 
The College, indeed, may be said to 
have had a second founder in the first 
Bishop of Barbados, since, at his 
suggestion, it was made to assume a 
collegiate form; and the satisfactory 
state of the institution, together with 
that of the plantations from which it 
is maintained, may be ascribed, with- 
out derogating from the acknowledged 
merits of their respective officers, to 
the watchful care and superintendence 
of Bishop Coleridge. Nearly the last 
act of the Bishop in his diocese was to 
ordain ten deacons and three priests, 
on Easter Tuesday last, of whom eight 
had been under instruction at Cod- 
rington. 

The address of the Clergy of Bar- 
bados, presented to his lordship before 
he took his departure from the island, 
contains the following observations 
upon the present state of the Colonial 
Church :— 

“* When we look back and reflect 
upon the disjointed and almost anar- 
chical state in which the churches in 
these parts formerly were, and contrast 
it with their present union in one 
diocese, under the ever watchful super- 


intendence of episcopal authority ;— 
when we think of the difference which 
has taken place in the number, and, we 
humbly trust, in the efficiency of the 
Clergy, in their provision for the better 
maintenance, in the number or in the 
size of our churches and other conse- 
crated places of worship, as well as 
of our schools, our religious and 
charitable Associations, our ‘ Friendly 
Societies,’ and other beneficial institu- 
tions ;—when we add farther (as we 
believe we may with all truth), the 
improved tone of moral and religious 
principle which pervades all classes, 
and see the numbers, of all complexions 
and degrees, who now resort on each 
returning Sabbath to the public worship 
of God, and even crowd to the holy 
communion ;—when we look to our 
Diocesan College, and behold it, after 
more than a century, placed on the 
strictly academical footing originally 
contemplated by its sagacious and 
munificent founder ;—when we advert 
to the abolition of slavery, and to the 
prominent part taken by your lordship, 
both as our Bishop, and as the repre- 
sentative of the Venerable Society for 
the Propagation of the Gospel, in ex- 
pediting its final accomplishment, and, 
above all, in preparing the slave for the 
sober use of his freedom ;—when we 
call to mind the calm, yet decided 
course, which you have from the first 
pursued, in promoting the welfare, 
especially the moral and religious wel- 
fare, of all to whom your influence 
could reach, without distinction of race 
or complexion, and consider how much 
of the gocd feeling which now exists 
in regard to such distinctions may, 
under God, be attributable to so wise 
and impartial an example ;—when we 
refer to these and other similar bene- 
fits, almost too many to enumerate, 
which the churches in this colony, and 
the colony itself, in conjunction with 
other parts of this extensive diocese, 
have derived from vor lordshin’s epi- 
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scopate ;—our hearts are filled with 
gratitude to the Giver of all good, for 
providing in our first Bishop so great a 
benefactor, both temporally and spiri- 
tually, to this church and country ; and 
it is not without the deepest regret 
that we contemplate the probability 
that a connexion, productive of so 
many incalculable advantages to our- 
selves and our flocks, is now about to 
be dissolved. 

** To wish, indeed, that after so many 
years of indefatigable vigilance and 
exertion, your labours should be pro- 
longed in this trying climate, and in so 
arduous a station, would in us be selfish 
and unbecoming. Rather let us con- 
gratulate ourselves that your lordship 
has been spared to us so long, and that 
you leave us (blessed be God!) in the 
possession of your accustomed health 
and energy: and if we are no longer to 
enjoy the advantages of your personal 
direction and example, may we not 
hope that they will be continued to the 
Church in England, if not here, and 


that we too shall still benefit by your 
counsels, your prayers, and your exer- 
tions, even at a distance, on behalf of 
this portion of the same ‘Church of 
the living God,’ in which, by his favour, 
you have presided with so much wisdom, 
laboured with so much zeal, and met 
with such almost unparalleled suc- 
cess ?”’ 

The tabular returns of the Church 
Establishment Schools, &c., have 
reached this country; and large as was 
the increase in former years, that of 
the present year is still more gratifying. 
In the island of Barbados, containing 
120,500 souls, the number of Clergy- 
men, exclusive of the Bishop and Arch- 
deacon, is 31; the number of churches 
in actual’use, 35; the number of sittings, 
22,502; of attendants at public worship, 
20,055; of communicants, 2,787 ; the 
aggregate number of schools, 83; and 
of scholars, 6,726; besides catechumens 
under oral instruction, of whom the 
number is 1,765. 


MISCELLANEOUS INTELLIGENCE. 


Batu AnD WE.tts.—Bath.—Portland 
Chapel, situated in the parish of Walcot, 
late the Roman Catholic Chapel, has 
been purchased by the Rev. S. H. 
Widdrington, the Rector, under the 
sanction of the Lord Bishop of the 
diocese, and will be annexed to the 
Rectory of Walcot. 

Exeter. — Bradninch.— A subscrip- 
tion has commenced for the purpose of 
raising a sufficient sum of money to 
enable the churchwardens; to restore 
the splendid screen or rood loft lately 
discovered in the church at Bradninch. 
This elegant and interesting relic of 
antiquity is of the reign of Henry VIT., 
and has been much admired by all who 
have seen it. The subject has been 
taken up by the clergy of the neigh- 
bourhood, and we hope the effort now 
making will be successful. 


Mylor, Cornwall.—The Right Hon. 
Lord Rolle has presented a donation of 
100/. to the Building Fund of St. Peter's 
Chapel, now nearly finished, at Flush- 
ing, in the parish of Mylor, Cornwall. 


HekerorD CatnuepraAt.—The tre- 
mendous task of supporting the weight 
of the tower while the necessary re- 
parations are effected, is now partly 
accomplished: the immense super- 


structure, the buttresses, &c., being 
kept up and held together by prodigious 
blocks of wood, It is quite alarming 
to observe the dilapidations and the 
extensive fissures in the masonry ; and 
although the fractures are not of re- 
cent occurrence, it is quite evident 
that it is high time to do something 
for the preservation of the noble edi- 
fice. When the alterations are com- 
pleted, it will be one of the most 
striking and beautiful ecclesiastical 
buildings in the kingdom. 





LicHFIELD.—Bakewell.—The Duke 
of Rutland has built a new school- 
room, in connexion with Bakewell 
Church, Derbyshire, at his own ex- 
pense. 


Knightley.— The Countess of Lich- 
field has given an elegant service of 
communion plate for the use of Knight- 
ley New Church, Staffordshire. ‘The 
noble earl was a contributor towards 
its erection, having given the ground 
for the site, and the sum of 100/. in 
addition. 





Lonpon. — The Lord Bishop of 
London, as noticed in our last, has 
recently consecrated the new church of 
St. Peter’s, erected by Richard Benyon 
De Beauvoir, Esq., upon his estate at 
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De Beauvoir Town, in the parish of 
West Hackney, Middlesex, in the pre- 
sence of many of that gentleman’s 
friends, and a large concourse of the 
clergy and inhabitants of that neigh- 
bourhood. The church is built in the 
gothic style of architecture, and the 
interior is fitted up in a costly manner 
by English oak panelling. At the 
east end, over the altar, is a beauti- 
fully stained-glass window, byMiller, re- 
presenting our Saviour giving the keys 
to St. Peter, with this inscription :— 
‘* Thou art Peter, and upon this rock 
I will build my church.” The church 
is calculated to hold 1000 persons. A 
house is in course of erection for the 
minister. All this, as well as the en- 
dowment, has been done at the sole 
cost of the above-named gentleman. 





WINcHESTER.—Forton.—On Friday, 
Aug. 13th, there was a united attend- 
ance of the choirs of Alverstoke, Fare- 
ham, Ryde, and Forton, at the church 
of the latter district. The service was 
chanted throughout by seventy-nine 
voices, the music being selected from 
the compositions of Attwood, Jackson, 
Handel, Gibbon, &c., and last, but not 
least, the celebrated TaiLis, whose 
Lesser and Greater Litany was sung for 
the first time in this part of the country. 
This has been declared by competent 
judges to approach as near sublimity 
as anything ever composed, and well 
did it bear out the character thus given 
of it. The time is gone past when 
such music will be longer confined to 
the cathedrals. A movement has been 
made, and the people, appreciating its 
beauties, begin to cultivate it in our na- 
tienal schools, and such solemn strains 
will ere long ring through the aisies 
of our smaller, but not less solemn 
churches, thus opening up anew source 
of religious study and delightful ac- 
quirement to the poorer classes of our 
population. ‘The church on this occa- 
sion was thronged with an attentive 
and devout congregation, and a liberal 
subscription was made at the door for 
the support of the choral services. 
There was no confusion, and the ap- 
pearance of a large body of children, 
all dressed in white surplices, was 
highly imposing. ‘The sermon was 
preached by the Ven. Archdeacon 
Wilberforce ; and in the afternoon a 
dinner was given by the Rev. Aubrey 
Veck to all thechoristers and children of 
the schools. Altogether it was one of 
the most delightful things we have ever 
witnessed, and we hope the example 
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will be followed in other places.— 
From a Correspondent. 


The Bishop proposes to hold his 
fourth personal visitation on 

‘Tuesday, September 14, at St. Olave’s, 
Southwark. 

Wednesday, September 15, at Rei- 
gate, 

Thursday, September 16,at Kingston. 

Friday, September 17, at Guildford. 

Monday, September 20, at Alton. 

Tuesday, September 21, at Basing- 
stoke. 

Wednesday, September 22, at An- 
dover. 

Thursday, September 23, at Win- 
chester. 

Friday, September 24, at Southamp- 
ton. 

Saturday, September 25, at Bishop’s 
Waltham. 

Monday, September 27, at Ports- 
mouth. 

Tuesday, September 28, at Newport, 
Isle of Wight. 





Worcester.—the Bishop has fixed 
Wednesday in every week, from ten to 
one o’clock, for the future, instead of 
Thursday as heretofore, as the day on 
which his lordship will transact busi- 
ness at the palace, Worcester. The 
clergy who are to be instituted, licensed, 
&c., are requested to forward their 
papers on or before the preceding 
Monday, to Charles Evans, Esq., Col- 
lege Yard, Worcester, his Lordship’s 
Secretary. 


The Bishop has subscribed 100/. in 
aid of the Birmingham Church Build- 
ing Society. 

It appears by the last report of the 
above Society, that the sum of 25,000/. 
has been raised. Two churches have 
been completed, and a third com- 
menced. 


Northfield.—The Right Rev. Dr. Doane, 
Lord Bishop of New Jersey, attended 
by Mr. Haight, his lordship’s chaplain, 
and Dr. Hook, Vicar of Leeds, has been 
visiting the Rev. H. Clarke, Rector of 
Northfield, during the last few days. 
The Bishop was received with a merry 
peal from the village bells, and during 
his stay took part in the daily services 
of the parish church. His lordship 
has also been on a visit to the Bishop 
of Ripon, and preached in the Cathedral, 
Ripon, on Sunday week, from Psalm 
li. 1, 2, 7, 9. 
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York.—Driffield.—The ancient pa- 
rish church of Driffield has just under- 
gone a thorough repair and cleaning, 
and received other embellishments. 
The numerous sculptured heads which 
adorn the interior of the edifice, and 
had become defaced, have been neatly 


ancient work, the ribs of which have 
been judiciously darkened by oil colour- 
ing and varnish. ‘The seats are open ; 
those in the nave, of deal. ‘The rec- 
tor’s seat is in the chancel. The read- 
ing stall and pulpit are of oak. It 
only awaits colouring and varnishing 


repaired by Signore Macetta, an in- throughout to be one of the nicest 
genious itinerant artist from Italy. specimens of a village church in the 

Dunnington.— This church has just kingdom. Under the arch of thetower 
undergone athorough repair, under the 8 a small ie se - i 
superintendence of the Rev. Thomas The Conntess of Bridgewater has 
Egerton. It consists of a nave, two been a munificent benefactor in the 
side aisles,and a chancel. The roof of "estoration of this church.—From a 
the latter is a good specimen of simple  ©”"espondent. 





SCOTLAND. 

INVeRNEss.—Lately a very interest- laid in this town, in the presence of 
ing scene presented itselfinthe church the Hon. Lord Bruce, Mr. Colville of 
here, when there were present an Ochiltree, Mr. Robertson Barclay of 
American bishop, two clergymen of Pearil, and other gentlemen of the 
English ordination, and two of Scotch Committee of Management. It is said 
ordination, all of whom took part in that the non-intrusion controversy now 
the services of the day. This coin- going on in the kirk, has mainly con- 
cidence is worthy of being recorded, tributed to this movement ; but it is to 
not only from its being undesigned, be hoped, that better principles have 
but also from the well-known fact, that been at work than a mere feeling of 
the Church of the American States disgust, at the violence of two contend- 
derived her episcopacy partly through ing parties; and that in this and other 
English, and partly through Scottish cases, a thorough attachment to ca- 
ordination. tholic principles will be the result, if 

— it has not been the immediate cause, of 

DUNFERMLINE. — The foundation- union with the Church. 

stone of a church has recently been —z 





CHURCHES CONSECRATED. 













Overseale .... St. Matthew ..... gee = ga July 26 — Style, Early Eng. 
Houghton, Cumberl: and.. St. John’s ........+. « Bp. of Carlisle ....... July 29 
Welbecks, Swaledale ..... _ Bp. of Ripon «. August 3 

_ Bp. of Hereford «. August 5 


Wellington Heath ... 
Foleshill « 
Oldbury, Salop.. 
Summe srhill, Birming 
Tynemouth ....... 
Darnall . 
Golden Hill, Staffordshire St. John’s ......0006 
Rayne  .....- teveeeeeeese (Re-Opened) oes seeeee “ 
Watergrass Hill = Bishop of Cork..... — 

Collie rly.. eoee ° _ Bp. of Durham ... _ 

Bethnal Green sesseserseee St. Peter’s .....00+. Bp. of London ...... —_ Style, Norman. 


— Bp. of Worcester . August 6 
Christ Church ....... Bp. of Worcester... August 11 
— Bp. of Worcester... August 12 
Holy Saviour ...... Bp. of Durham ... August 18 
Church and Schools, near Sheffield ..... . August 18 
Bp. of Lichfield ... August18 Style, Norman. 


Bp. of London .. August 25 











FOUNDATIONS LAID. 
eos — July 31 


Amblecote, Worcestershire 
7 August 6 





Dunaghy, Antrim .. ee _ 
Birmingham St. Luke’s .......eeeee —_ August 10 Style, Norman. 
— 7 August 22 


Salcombe, Devon * 
—o Statfordshire.. _ — aa 








TO CORRESPONDENTS 

We entirely concur with ‘‘ A Grateful Reader.” 

Mr. Bedford's letter has come to hand. We cannot, as he may easily see, get into arguments 
about our articles. At the same time, we shall much regret, if by inadvertence we have given him 
any pain that might have been spared. He will surely agree with us, that a personal misfortune 
must not always be allowed to shield a man who has done w rong; and very wrong we think he did 
on the occasion in question. 

Will a gentleman, who wishes to hear from us privately, and who dates a communication from 

‘ Pembroke,” inform us whether one of the Colleges, or the town Pembroke, be his real address ? 


We have not the cover of his paper at hand, and therefore cannot consult the post-mark. 
Bis: 2 space will not permit us to print the little paper on Ecclesiastical Ornaments, with which 
» have been favoured by “*S. W. Leeds.” 
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